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It looked like a decathlon. 
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URE, you can get by this winter 
S without buying Ethyl. You can 
go-on grinding and choking—wast- 
ing gasoline, diluting oil and gen- 
erally making yourself miserable. 

Or, you can stop at the Ethyl 
pump and enjoy your car 

In the long run, it costs about the 
same, whichever you do. Millions 
of car owners declare that it costs 
them less by the year to use Ethyl. 

And—Ethyl makes any car run 
better, start easier, pick up faster, 
and feel sweeter. It prevents harmful 
knock, frequent gear-shifting, and 
sluggish performance. It adds power 





—puts NEW LIFE in your engine. 
It brings back the fun of driving 
that your car used to give you. 
Find out how much real driving 
satisfaction you are missing. Use 
Ethyl for two or three tankfuls (so 
it won’t be diluted) and compare. 
The next best thing to a brand new 
car is Ethyl in your present 
car! Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration, New York City. Wo Zane 
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we blade for 2a beards 


fit for 24 hours. Dual-alignment (Gem’s great 
patented feature) locks the blade unbudgingly 


You always get the right 
blade for your face when 
you buy a Gem. Thick at five points and sets it so precisely that you 


stubble and thin skins offer can’t scuff. your face, miss a hair or skip a 


no problem to Gem’s incredible keenness. That's 
because we build Gems of super-tough, surgical 
steel and give them 4840 separate stroppings. 

We make Gems 50% thicker to permit room 
for an extra-deep, non-crumpling edge, that with- 
stands the impact of wiry bristle which chews the 
temper out of softer and coarser-textured steel. 

Single and double-edged Gems are identical 
in quality and efficiency, and both work egually 
well in the new Gem Micromatic Razor, with 


wrinkle. 

Because Gem's built-in design compels you to 
shave at a safe angle —you can use the full, 
free-sweeping barber-shop stroke without the 
least risk of rasping your face. 

Gem Micromatic Razors, made in one piece 
with no takedown parts, are guaranteed unbreak- 
able for a lifetime. 

Gem Micromatic Blades last so much longer 
that their per-shave cost is lowest of all. 


Handsome, gold-plated sets sold everywhere 
at $1.00. (De luxe Christmas sets at $5.00 and 
$6.00.) Or if you’re a “Doubting Thomas”, 
spend a quarter and send this coupon for a 


which you can shave 
so closely that a once- 
Dept. T12, Brooklyn, over, once a day, will 
New York. keep the bluest 
Enclosed find 25¢ for complete chins socially 
trial Gem set with a single and a ; 
double-edge blade and the same gold- 


\P plated Gem Micromatic Razor now 
featured in regular $1.00 outfits. 


fu, EL 


, Gem Safety Razor Corp., 





demonstration outfit. 
©G.S.R.C. 1933 
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MILDLY MENTHOLATED 


CIGARETTES—CORK-TIPPED. 





NO DRY THROATS NOW 


To prove how KOOLS soothe your throat, 
try them sometime when a head-cold has 
parched your mouth, or when overheated 
rooms in winter make your throat dry. Note 
how the mild menthol refreshes you and cools 
your throat. The smoke actually IS cooler 
(KOOLS are a better cigarette for you any 
time) but the fine tobacco flavor is fully pre- 
served. FREE Bridge coupon in each pack. 
50 bring an initialed deck of Congress Quali- 
ty U.S. Playing Cards... other premiums. 


(Offer good in U.S.A. only) 


MILD MENTHOL 


igarelle 


CORK TIPPED 


I5* 42 TWENTY 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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Senator's Shooting-irons 

Sirs 

s ago, perhaps back in September, 
your oliended me greatly by saying 
that my friends call me ‘Colonel’ (Time, 
Oct. 9). That is just naturally not true. I have 
been called nearly everything else, but I let it 
be known down in Kentucky many years ago 
that I kept shooting irons and that if arv person, 
female, Jew or Gentile, black, white, 
should ever apply that 
I would use the shoot- 
harm in 


some m 








Maga 


male oi 
yellow, red or brown, 
epithet “Colonel” to me, 
ing-irons so they would do the most 
the worst way. 

Now you can see what a predicament you have 
placed me in. Shooting is not free in New York 
State like it is down in Kentucky, so I am afraid 
to come up there and “crack down on you,’ to 
borrow the language recently used by a sure 
enough full-grown American citizen, officer and 
gentleman, Neither can I send you a challenge 
to fight a duel, which would be the gentlemanly 
thing to do, because no one down in Old Ken- 
tucky can hold an office until he swears that he 
has neither fought a duel nor accepted a chal- 
lenge to fight one, and I am not through with 
holding public office so far as my own free will 
and accord are concerned. 

Considering all of these reasons led me to con- 
clude that my best policy was to forgive you and 
hold no hard feelings against you. All of which 
I did according to my forgiving nature. But you 
cut loose again in that aforesaid magazine in 
the issue of yesterday, and what you did was 
worse than you have ever done before. Being 
sort of a lawyer, I think you have libeled me 
by printing that picture with my name under it 
(Timer, Dec. 4). You must have hired one of 
these newspaper boys to slip up on me when I 
was not looking and grab that picture. I am 
so humiliated by it that I may resign from the 
Senate. So you had better be watching out for 
me. I might come up to see you with my shoot- 


ing-irons. 
M. M. Locan 


(Kentucky ) 











U. S. Senate 

Washington, D. C. 

TimME would gladly restore to Kentucky 
the dignity of its Junior Senator; were 
that not a service which the Senate itself 
is so certain to perform.—Eb. 





——s oe 
Orator 
Sirs: 

Time refers to Detroit’s radio priest, Father 
Coughlin as “demagog.” For this appellation 
the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary gives 
as definitions: ‘1. One who leads the populace 
by pandering to their prejudices and passions; 
an unprincipled politician. Anciently, any 
popular leader or orator.”’ Which definition was 
in the mind of modern up-to-the-minute Time’s 


usually accurate reportorial staff? TI think an 
answer is due a subscriber and reader of long 





standing. I make no further comment here on 

this point lest I appear to be trying to put the 

answer in your mouth, figuratively sneaking. ... 
TIERNEY A. O'ROURKE 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Time lapsed into the antique use of the 
word. An observation now current is that 
Father Coughlin is the first man 
William Jennings Bryan to achieve a mass- 


since 


following in the U. S. by 
oratory.—Eb. 


means of 


- . 


Dysentery Treatment 


ors: 


In the interest of public welfare we must 
object to your ill-advised answer (Time, Dec. 4) 
to Harvey M. Korthal’s unfortunate suggestion 
to impreve your dramatic article on Dysentery 
in Chicago (Timer, Nov. 20) “by mentic ning 
some form of emergency treatment in cases |of 
amebic dysentery | where the symptoms became 
noticeable and no understanding | six 
were available.”’ Your reply 

For amebic dysentery 
be confused with bacillary dysentery or 
ulcerative colitis) rest in bed, take liquid 
diet (milk, whey and broths). ‘Treatment 

s emetine hydro-chloride administered sub 
(1 grain every morning for ten 

or twelve days) and emetine bismuth iodide 

orally in keratin capsules (one-half grain 

every evening). 
is dangerously misleading because 1) it presuiaes 
a skill in diagnosis and therapy on the part of 
a layman that is ridiculous to believe he may 
possess. . . . It would have been wiser for you 
to have replied that any form of self-treatment 
in acute diarrhoea is unsafe and that the best 
thing to do to find a competent physician as 
quickly as possible. 


doctor 


(which should not 


cutaneot sly 


J. C. Getcer, M. D 
Director of Public Health of the City 
and County of San Francisco 

K. F. Meyer, Pu. D. 
Director Hooper Foundation for 
Medical Research 

E. L. WALKER, Sc. D. 
Professor of Tropical Medicine 

H. H. Anperson, M. D. 

Instructor in Pharmacology 
C. D. LEAKE, Pu. D. 
Pharmacology 
University of California Medical School 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Professor of 


The above doctors give six other reasons 
—including the fact that emetine is a toxic 
drug—why Time should not have pub- 
lished a dysentery treatment. But they 
are superfluous, since Time concedes the 
argument on the first round, accepts re- 
buke.—Eb. 

——_ é 
Goebbels v. Untermyer 
Sirs: 

I was astounded and distressed to see those 
letters in the last issue charging Time with an 
anti-Semitic bias (Nov. 27). I am a_ Jew ol 
quite highly developed sensitiveness, yet never 
once in all my cover-to-cover reading of your 
magazine have I discovered anything in the least 
offensive. On the contrary, touching particularly 
the developments in Germany you have been s0 
trenchant and frank that I’ve wondered why 
lime has not been barred in the Reich. (At 
least, it was apparently not under the ban wher 
I was in Germany in May.) The Gorings ai 
against you, | 





Goebbels certainly have a case 
not the Untermyers, 

Your complains because 
you seem to regard Jewishness as involving so 
other than the religion of Juda 


correspondent who 





thing more o 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrRCULATION Mar., TIME INC 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for ‘Time, for one vear, 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


and send me 
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should go to Majorca and see the Ghetto of 
Palma where live the ““Chuetas’”—a people who 
save been the most pious of Catholics for five 
enturies, but who are still savagely discrimi- 
— ated against because their ancestors were once 
is of Jews. « + « 
Lewis BROWNE 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Herren Hitler, Goring & Goebbels have 
been as reluctant as Mr. Untermyer to 
— believe that Time is dispassionate, fair. 
ec. 4) Despising a free-press, Minister of Propa- 
estion ganda and Public Enlightenment Goeb- 
entery bels barred the Oct. 23 issue.—Ep. 
1oning 
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That nudist picture was a hell of a thing to 
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or W. C. BartTLett, M. D. 
juid Alma, Neb. 
rent 
sub- 
ten | : 
lide . Today I called on the parents in our 
rain ommunity to apologize for the recommendation 
{Time I had made and to ask that p. 21 be 
suiiie lipped before the pupils brought the copies to 
tae school Monday morning. ; ; 
» may It is a matter of keen regret and disaj point- 
eae nent to find riME failing to realize its responsi- 
toner ilities to its readers. Nothing is gained and 
e thet uch is lost by such dec ade nt journalism. © 
ian as If a representative of Time had called in our 
hme, or spoke before an assembly of our 1oc 
D igh school boys and girls and flaunted this 
icture before them I would have punched his 
ity ose and kicked him out of the teacherage and 
he schoolbuilding. ... 
D. Frep Boyp 
Principal 
Parksville High School 
D. Parksville, Ky. 
D. . 
.. This letter is neither to condemn p te 
D. ndone. Rather it is an inquiry 1 scertain 
you can furnish me with the address of the 
aid-of-honor. That’s all I want right now. 
Grorce W. VANAMAN 
asons Trenton, N. J. 
toxic 
pub- Mrs: 
they ... As far as the photograph itself is con- 
s the ened, I do not know if I ever sav pi e of 
ts re ow-legged, knock-kneed, crooked-s} ne, spine le- 
. thanked, pot-bellied, emaciated and physically 
eiormed half wits, unnatural looking people 
han the photograph which you had the nerve 
) publish in your supposed to be high class 
nd respectable magazine. 
I shall continue my subscription as it gives 
» those me great pleasure to give you the bawling out 
ith an hat you so richly deserve, for having the ] 
lew of ly to print such a photograph, but let me warn 
never ou, don’t let it happen again. 
f your PAUL CIFRINO 
e least Boston, Mass. 
cularly 
een SO ,, : , 
d why ‘MS: 
». (At ... Yours for bigger and funnier nudist pic- 
1 wher lures, 
s and _Ben H. Petty 
u, | Lafayette, Ind. 


Liberalism is a curse whether it appears 

realms of: 

1) Morals 
2) Religion or 
3) Politics 

Mussolini used Liberalism as a tool to destroy 
Ne existing order, then he threw it aside. The 
ame was true of Lenin and Hitler Liberalism 
‘simply a weapon, in the present American 
isis, for the purpose of destroying the ideals 
td institutions that have made us the best, 
ost advanced and happiest nation in the world. 
we are to survive, so-called Liberalism must 
¢ replaced by our time-worn methods that have 
ood the test. . 

I protest against your use of Liberalism as 
pplied in matters of morality, in connection 
with the whore-like picture on p. 21, Dec. 4 
ME. . . . Hereafter, you will be thought of in 
at with the Police Gazette. ... 

A. L. ALEXANDER 

Houston, Tex. 
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They said we were 
crazy to bring out 


a new SHAVING CREAM— 


BUT IT’S GOING 
PLACES ALREADY! 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Tt takes nerve to enter the shaving cream 
field today; competition is fierce; a cream 
must be exceptional or fail automatically. 
Advisors said we were crazy to even think 
of trying to crash a field so crowded. 

Nevertheless we entered that field with 
Listerine Shaving Cream. We have never 
regretted it. 

We want you to believe, as we believe, 
that no cream at any price can offer so much 
shaving comfort. The only way that you 
can be the judge is to try the cream itself 
—at our expense. We therefore offer you a 
tube containing 15 free shaves. 

Already nearly 500,000 men have 
switched from former favorites to Listerine 
Shaving Cream. In every case a 
trial tube convinced them of its out- 
standing superiority. You, too, will 
discover it. There’s simply no getting 
away from it. 

When you get your trial tube of 


13. 
HAVES 
FREE 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


CLIP COUPON NOW 





Listerine Shaving Cream, note how quickly 
it lathers ... with brush or without. In hot 
water, warm water, cold water — even ice 
water. Note how that balmy, satin-like 
lather lasts—does not dry, harden, or “fall 
down”; thick, creamy, soothing, at all times. 

Be on the lookout, too, for that delight- 
fully cool, fresh feeling that this unusual 
cream imparts to the skin; no redness, no 
rawness, no burning. 

See how little of it you have to use to get 
the periect shave. 

Lastly, bear in mind that the regular size 
tube contains 104 shaves and sells for 25¢. 
That's the common sense price for a quality 


product. To pay more is folly. 
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Lambert Pharmacal Company, Dept. T-12-S : 
St. Louis, Mo. H 

Gentlemen: Helow is my name and address. ! 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your large ; 
sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. i 
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Get up your dander.. 





get rid of dandruff 


Dandruff doesn’t check itself. It persists, and not infrequently 
develops into falling hair, thin spots and even baldness, un- 
less you take steps to correct it. At the first sign of dandruff, 
get down to the root of the trouble with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
Massage it freely into the scalp, working round and round 
until you can feel the tingle of awakened circulation. Allow 
the Tonic to remain on the head long enough to thoroughly 
saturate the hair—over night if possible, and then shampoo. 
Do this at least once a week, and you'll soon be rewarded 
with healthy, robust hair, a scalp free from the dangers of 
dandruff. Barbers everywhere rec- 
ommend and use ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic.Two sizes of shaker-top bottles. 
BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
Look for the trademark VASELINE 
when you buy. If you don’t see it you are 
not getting the genuine product of the 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
Consolidated, 17 State Street, New York. 





aseline HAIR TONIC 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, Copr. 1933, Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
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Sirs: 
Undoubtedly you are in for an interesting 
time receiving protests for illustrating the Nudist 


Nuptials. Console yourself by imagining what 
the storm might be if you had staged the scene 
in your “March of Trmr’’—with television! , 

MILton RONSHEIM 


Cadiz, Ohio 


Sirs: 

Time (issue of Dec. 5, p. 21), probably 
sensing the bias that the press blunder anent 
nudism and cancer might cause, sought to regain 
the intellectual status quo by publishing the 
“Health Wedding” story together with an en- 
lightening, timely, two-column cut. In doing $0, 
TimE scooped all conservative magazines, 

Time, never hypocritical, handled a realistic 
situation in no vulgar manner. Indeed, the pic- 
ture was correct, tart, informative, in good taste, 
It had the mystery of Dore’s sketches, a good 
deal of the expression so common to Raphael’s 
paintings, a shading akin to that found in 
Titian’s masterpieces, and even that artistic sense 
of proportion found in Michelangelo's creations, 

WILLIAM P. BARBER 

Putnam, Conn, 


March to England 
Sirs: 

MARCH OF TIME RELAYED BY COLUM.- 
BIA AND BBC* THE FIRST TIME IN ENG. 
LAND STOP THREE LISTENERS WITH ME 
WERE EXCABINET MINISTER A PROM- 
INENT INDUSTRIALIST AND NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETOR STOP ALL MOST IM. 
PRE i. D WIDE RANGE OF NEWS COV. 
1D oy AND GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
su" THOUGH fr ATTITUDE RATHER SU- 
E RFICIAL AND RESEMBLED MUSICAL 

IMEDY OF WEEKS NEWS STOP BROAD. 
CAST OFFSPRING NOT AS TIMEWORTHY 
AS FATHER TIME STOP ANNOUNCER 
SPOKE TOO FAST FOR ENGLISH AUDI- 
ENCE STOP -INCIDENTAL MUSIC SUBTLY 
APPROPRIATE EACH ITEM STOP ROOSE- 
VELT LAUDED HERE SHARPLY RE- 
PROVING THOSE WHO HAVE APPLAUDED 
LYNCHING STOP IMPLIED CRITICISM OI 
ROLPH APPRUCIATED AND APPROVED 
STOP MARCH OF TIME CERTAINLY 


l 
] 
a 


| GREAT IMPROVEMENT ON INSIPID 
| COLOURLESS NEWS BULLETINS GIVEN 


BY BBC WHO THOUGH OFFICIALLY UN: 
OFFICIAL ARE UNOFFICIALLY OFFICIAL 
THUS BARRING THEMSELVES INDEPEN: 
DENT CRITICISM AND COMMENT 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
London 


Sirs: 

HAD TEN PEOPLE LISTENING IN MY 
HOUSE ALL VERY ENTHUSIASTIC STOP 
ROOSEVELT IMPERSONATION EXTREME- 
LY GOOD MADE ME WANT MORE ABOUT 
AMERICAN POLITICS 

WICKHAM STEED 

London Times 

London 


British Broadcasting Corp. 
I 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off 


Copyright, 1933, by Time Inc. 











WE DO OUR PaRT 


Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John §S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Noel F. Busch, 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird §. Golds 
borough, Manfred Gi ttfried, Frank Norris, Fran 
cis de N. Schroeder, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Bal- 
liett Jr.. David Cort, Washington Dodge II, 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Hubert Kay, William A 
Lydgate, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Ralp! 
D. Paine Jr., Cecilia A. Schwind, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New _Yor k. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. 5. ane 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign. $7.00; Canada, $8.00 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice tr 
quired for change of address. When ordering 
change, please give both the new address and t 
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THE BILLS NEVER STOPPED 
coming in — but his pay check did. 


Her husband had always intended to 
have his family amply protected. He had 
aid so, often. . .“‘just as soon as things are 
4 little better.’’ 


+ * * 


Even in this period when incomes are 


; teduced, there’s no necessity for men to 


wait. You can afford right now the amount 
of insurance your family needs. 


How can I ever 
hope to make ends 


ca 


The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany has developed a plan especially fitted 
to meet the critical conditions of today. 
It is the Economic Adjustment plan. 


This service provides ample protection 
for your loved ones at once and at about 
half the usual cost; then a way to build 
gradually, as your income improves, a 
sound investment for all the years to come. 


Already more than 10,000 policies have 
been issued to families availing them- 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance 


SECURITY 


FOR -THE AMERICAN 


Company ™ 


FAMILY SINCE 1867 








selves of this unusual Union Central plan. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 
which explains this new Economic Ad- 
justment plan in detail; it will be sent 
to you free and without obligation. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Copr. 1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. T-20 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free complete facts on the Eco- 
nomic Adjustment plan, as contained in your new 
booklet: ‘‘Protecting the Adjustment Period. 








December 18, 1933 








WE DO OUR PART 


CHOCOLATES 
a errier 


(° hristmas 


Fen a ciate 






PRESTIGE 


Small, exquisite pieces, ina 
handsome metal chest. $2 


SAMPLER Ib, Also in 2 and 3 Ib. sizes. 


America’s best-known, best- 
liked box of candy. 17 oz. 
Sampler $1.50 ... also in 2, 
3 and § Ib. sizes. 







| SALMAGUNDI 
thelow} 


Medley of good things 
ina beautiful metal box 
designed by Mucha. 
Lib. $1.50... 21bs. $3. 


GLAMOUR 


Enticing to the 
eye and to the 
taste...all fa- 
vorite pieces in 
an orchid and & 
silver box —& 
Pe Shee ss 





we. 
FRUITS & NUTS 


A delicious assortment of most 
popular nut and fruit centers in 
a beautiful box. 1 ib. $1.50... 
2 Ibs. $3. 


STOCKING FILLERS 


Pure and delicious candies...in 
great variety...and rich pack- 
ages...for tree or stockings. 





© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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FAIRHILL 


America’s outstanding $1 box of 
candy ... for the home or for a gilt. 
Also in 25c, 50c, $2, $3 and $5 sizes. 


CuristTMAS time is, proverbially, candy time. 
And America’s most famous box of candy... 
Whitman’s Sampler...has a foremost place 
as a Christmas gift to any woman, bringing 
instantaneous appreciation. Nothing else can 
take its place. 

Visit your nearby Whitman dealer today. 
See his splendid showing of handsomely dec- 
orated Christmas packages of Whitman's 
Chocolates, ready to be delivered when and 
where you wish... fresh... delicious... 
most pleasing of all gifts. 


J 
The thins ; 
to do... give 
CHOCOLATES 


Let the Whitman dealer parcel post your distant sendings 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


The White House last week filled with 
pre-holiday social activities. As house 
guests the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
had Mrs. William Randolph Hearst and 
Mr. Jacques F. Danielson & wife (Fannie 
Hurst). After a large dinner the Sedalia 
Singers of Palmer Memorial Institute, 
Sedalia, N. C. performed at a musicale.* 
Next day Mrs. Roosevelt entertained Mrs. 
Hearst and Miss Hurst by taking them 
into one of the President’s regular press 
conferences. 

@ Hot on the heels of this dinner the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt held their 
first state reception for the diplomatic 
corps. The President and Virst Lady (in 
cream brocade) greeted the Cabinet 
headed by Secretary of War and Mrs. 
Dern (pale grey satin) —Madam Secretary 
of Labor Perkins (black velvet) arrived 
latea—and passed into the Blue Room to 
“receive.” Instead of assembling on the 
stairs and marching counter-clockwise 
(according to precedent) through the first 
floor, the guests started from the East 
Room, marched clockwise to the Blue 
Room. Head of the procession was Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps Ahmet Muhtar, 
Turkish Ambassador (no lady); next 
major diplomat, Britain’s Sir Ronald 
Lindsay (Lady Lindsay absent, ill). A 
second breach of precedent became evi- 
dent as the diplomats toiled past. Instead 
of simply shaking hands like Mr. Coolidge 
or of saying “How do you do?” like Mr. 
& Mrs. Hoover, President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt greeted familiars by their first 
names. caught from aides and unerringly 
repeated such names as “Accioly,” ‘‘Hsia,” 
“Zaldumbide,” “Garreau-Dombasle.” Af- 
ter China’s Minister and Mme Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze (black brocaded chiffon kimono 
and diamond tiara), after Siam’s Minister 
and Princess Damras (black velvet and 
ermine )—at the tail end of the diplomatic 
line—came the first representative of 
Russia to appear at a White House recep- 
tion in 15 years: Soviet Chargé d’Affaires 
and Mrs. Boris E. Skvirsky (gold satin 


‘Among the guests was Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Thomas Hewes (and Mrs. Hewes) 
ho two days later appeared at the President’s 
lice with a “memorandum” (presumably his 
esignation). Mr. Hewes, good friend of At- 
torney General Cummings and college classmate 
of Dean Acheson, had been virtually stripped of 
uthority by Mr. Morgenthau, was “on the 
skids,” Another guest: Henry Bruére (and Mrs. 
Bruére), president of Manhattan’s Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank who since early autumn has functioned 
s the President’s financial liaison officer. Three 
days later Mr. Bruére, also reported as not 
“etting along so well with the new regime at the 
Treasury, gave up his job, said a hearty good-by 
'o the President, departed saying he had “finished 
MS tour of duty.” 


with train). Amid the bourgeois pomp 
they smiled, carried themselves with 
haughty dignity. 

Next precedent broken occurred when, 
after receiving the Congressional delega- 
tion including Speaker and Mrs. Rainey 
(blue satin), Representative and Mrs. Sol 
Bloom (violet blue crushed velvet) e¢ al., 








International 


U. S. S. R.’s SkKvirsky 


. haughty amid White House pomp. 


the President retired upstairs Mrs. 
Roosevelt, unlike other First Ladies, re- 
mained behind to watch the dancing. In- 
stead of giving the guests ice water for 
refreshments, the Roosevelts had fruit 
punch and cake served in the State Dining 
Room. 
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places or the low who condone lynch law.’ 





@ The President gave the better part of 
a day to interviews with George eek, 
Henry Wallace, Rexford Tugwell over 
dissensions in the Agricultural Recovery 
program (see p. 8). 
@ The President signed NRA codes for 
furniture; garages & parking; fireworks; 
excelsior; asphalt & mastic tile; waste 
manufacturers. 
@ Abandoning all cares of office and wear- 
ing his best smile, President Roosevelt 
went to the Washington newshawks’ semi- 
annual Gridiron dinner to see his Admin- 
istration lampooned. There he heard a 
pseudo-Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
sing, 

Just a field of new mown hay, 

Where the statisticians play, 

Just a formula to shield me from all 
harm, : 

Where the propaganda grows, 

And the chart blooms like a rose. ‘ 

He listened while a pseudo-Secretary of 
State sang, 

Franklin and Raymond were buddies— 

Old friends right from the start, 

But Raymond went to London, 

And now they have drifted apart. 

A pseudo-professor replied in song: 

Franklin and Cordell were cronies, 

I suspected the worst. 

We had a race back from London, 

But Cordell got there first. 
@The same evening Mrs. Roosevelt had 
the faculty of Manhattan’s Todhunter 
School to dinner. Afterwards Mrs. 
Roosevelt was mistress of ceremonies at 
a female Gridiron show for female of- 
ficialdom including the lone female mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. ‘Mrs. Democratic” 
told “Mrs. Republican” that she had 
solved the public servant problem by 
letting a lot of college boys “willing to 
earn while they learn, work their way 
through the Administration.” 
@ Turning back to business after his bout 
of fun the President got busy with Budget 
Director Douglas on final budget figures 
to go to Congress in January. 


eS > 


President & God 

Scheduled to speak at the 25th anni- 
versary meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches in Washington (see p. 20), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt found himself last week 
with two prime points to make: 

“Rolphing.” “This new generation, for 
example, is not content with preachings 
against that vile form of collective mur- 
der—lynch law—which has broken out in 
our midst anew. We know that it is mur- 
der and a deliberate and definite disobedi- 
ence of the commandment, “Thou shalt 


not kill.’ We do not excuse those in high 
J 
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Into this passage the President put full 
voice as if to show that Conservative Her- 
bert Hoover, though quicker to speak out 
(Time, Dec. 11) could not be more indig- 
nant than he on the subject of ‘‘rolphing.” 

Profits. Suggestions from braintrusters 
that profits are at best a necessary evil 
have alarmed U. S. Business almost as 
much as braintrust money. Therefore Busi- 
ness has been waiting to hear the President 
use the word. He used it—but not without 
a thorough insulation of sociology, as 
follows: “We recognize the right of the in- 
dividual to seek and to obtain his own fair 
wage, his own fair profit, in his own fair 
way just so long as in the doing of it he 
shall not push down nor hold down his 
neighbor. And at the same time we are 
at one in calling for collective effort on 
broad lines of social planning—a collective 
effort which is wholly in accord with the 
social teachings of Christianity.” 

The churchmen clapped heartily. 

Christians. For the rest, the President 
seemed to reveal a certain Episcopal ret- 
icence in speaking too personally or ef- 
fusively of the Deity. While Calvin 
Coolidge was never closer to his people 
than when expounding the verities of the 
God of his fathers, Franklin Roosevelt, 
confronted with churchmen. mostly 
evangelical, seemed last week to lose his 
neighborly touch. Soundly. however, he 
established the thesis that Christianity and 
the New Deal were at one in their goal of 
social justice: 

“Christianity was born in and of an era 
notable for the great gulf that separated 
the privileged from the under-privileged 
of the world of two thousand years ago— 
an era of lines of demarcation between 
conquerors and conquered; between caste 
and caste; between warring philosophies 
based on the theories of logicians rather 
than on practical humanities. The early 
churches were united in a social ideal... . 

“If I were asked to state the great ob- 
jective which church and State are both 
demanding for the sake of every man and 
woman and child in this country, I would 
say that that great objective is ‘a more 
abundant life.’ 

“The early Christians challenged the 
pagan ethics of Greece and of Rome; we 
are wholly ready to challenge the pagan 
ethics that are represented in many phases 
of our boasted modern civilization. 
Yes. the churches are the greatest influence 
in this world of ours to overcome the pres- 
ent tendency toward greed and for spread- 
ing the new philosophy of government.” 


THE CABINET 
Traitor 

When a pleasant house party is dis- 
rupted by a murder every one of its mem- 
bers looks suspiciously at the others, 
knowing that any one of them may be a 
murderer. Last week officials of the U. S. 
Treasury looked at one another with simi- 
lar discomfort believing that among their 
number was a traitor and a spy. 

Every week-day morning at 9:30 Mr. 
Morgenthau, his Special Assistant Earle 
Bailie and Jesse Jones confer directly or 
by telephone to decide the RFC’s gold 


buying price. Every morning at 9:45 that 
price written in ink upon a mimeographed 
sheet is handed to newshawks at the Treas- 
ury and wired simultaneously to the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. Because of 
its effect on foreign exchange anyone who 
knew the price in advance would have the 
opportunity of making large profits. Last 
week the Treasury was sure that someone 
did know the price in advance. On one 
occasion the price was cabled to Manhat- 
tan from London eight minutes before it 
was announced in Washington. Com- 
plaints poured into the Treasury that again 
& again the RFC gold price was known in 
London before it was officially announced. 

Last week Messrs. Morgenthau, Bailie 
and Jones varied their daily routine, tried 
in vain to discover where the leak might 











Acme 
HANDYMAN WALKER 


Befuddled citizens looked to him. 
(See below) 


be. Whether or not their dismay at the 
undiscovered leak was responsible, they 
kept the RFC gold price at $34.01 for 
nine successive business days, longer than 
the price has stayed unchanged at any time 
since it was first announced. On the 
theory that the price could not be dis- 
covered by wire tapping no Secret Service 
men were called upon. Earle Bailie was 
given the job of playing amateur detec- 
tive. 

But the leak leaked on. Asked whether 
any progress had been made in stopping 
it, Sleuth Bailie cosily replied: “We al- 
ways make progress.” 


RECOVERY 
Guide to Relief 


Back in 1930, four men contributed 


$10,000 apiece to Franklin Roosevelt's 
campaign fund. They were Jesse Isidor 
Straus, William Woodin. Col. Edward 
Mandell House and Frank Comerford 
Walker. Mr. Straus has been made Am- 
bassador to France. Mr. Woodin was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 
Col. House, who could not stand Wash- 


ington’s summer heat even when Wood- 
row Wilson was in the White House, 
wanted no job for his contribution to the 
Roosevelt war chest. Neither, according 
to report, did rich, affable, unassuming 
Manhattan Lawyer Frank Walker, Ana- 
conda Copper’s lawyer. But because Mr. 
Walker is smart and useful President 
Roosevelt gave him two anyway, first as 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, and, in July, as secretary of 
something called the Council of Recovery. 
This body, composed of key men in the 
recovery program, meets Tuesdays in 
place of the Cabinet to iron out adminis- 
trative kinks. In the rising tide of new 
agencies and more administrations it soon 
sank into obscurity. 

Last week President Roosevelt plucked 
Mr. Walker back into the limelight by 
making him Acting Executive Director 
of the National Emergency Council. To 
outsiders this looked like a new title for 
an old job. 

According to the Presidential order, 
Director Walker’s duties would be: “Con- 
solidating, co-ordinating and making more 
efficient and productive the emergency 
activities of the Government.” He was 
to start by “conveying to the general pub- 
lic all factual information with reference 
to the various Governmental agencies.” 
On a nation-wide scale his Council’s rep- 
resentatives were to steer befuddled citi- 
zens through the fog of new Washington 
agencies to the particular bureau that 
could supply the relief needed. As a 
Starter $10,000-per-year-man Walker 
hired for his headquarters assistant 
Eugene Sheldon Leggett, redheaded young 
Washington correspondent for the Detroit 
Free Press. 


Brain Storm 


Some administrations take office dream- 
ing mainly of dividing the spoils, others 
dreaming mainly of doing great deeds. 
But there comes a time in every adminis- 
tration when dreamers fall out. Last week 
that time came to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. The fact that it was caused 
largely by conflicting zeal among the Pres- 
ident’s followers did not dampen the ran- 
cor it produced. 


Slap in Face. One afternoon a roomful 
of newshawks faced Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace in his office with Agricultural 
Adjustment Administrator George Peek 
stony-faced at his elbow. The Secretary 
explained that: 1) the production of corn 
and hogs must be cut because the export 
of pork had fallen off; 2) the packers 
would be handed a code which provided the 
Government access to their books, power 
to control their margin of profit; 3) the 
AAA’s milk marketing agreements were 
unsatisfactory and would have to be re- 
vised to control dairy production. 

Mr. Peek said nothing. An _ oldtime 
Equalization Fee advocate, he had per- 
sistently argued that the solution of the 
farm problem lay not in a vicious thwart- 
ing of Nature but in increasing markets, 
in plugging world markets. He had op- 
posed unduly rigid restrictions on packers 
and their profits. He had put through the 
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“unsatisfactory” milk marketing agree- 
ments. To Mr. Peek the Secretary’s re- 
marks were a slap in the face, and though 
Mr. Wallace delivered the slap, the author 
of the slap was Braintruster Rexford G. 
Tugwell. 

Mr. Peek, like NRA’s General Johnson 
with whom he was once a partner in the 
Moline Plow Co., is rated a “Baruch man.” 
Ever since President Roosevelt gave him 
the AAA he has been fighting clear of the 
Braintrusters who stood close to Mr. Wal- 
lace in the Department of Agriculture— 
Assistant Secretary Tugwell, Columbia 
professor, and AAA Counsel Jerome 
Frank, disciple of Felix Frankfurter. They 
favored restricting production, holding 
down the profits of processors and distrib- 
utors. Their aim was not just recovery 
for the farmers but a radical step: per- 
manent “socialization” of the processing 
and distributing business. When they 
could not get their way with Mr. Peek, 
Mr. Tugwell and allies set about maneu- 
vering him out of his job. 

So little use had Mr. Peek for their 
ideas that he had practically picked a 
separate AAA staff to avoid having to deal 
with the Braintrusters. Unable on his part 
to oust Mr. Frank, one of his most out- 
tight opponents, he had retained at his own 
expense Frederic Lee as his _ personal 
counsel. First result of the two factions 
working at cross purposes was virtual 
sabotage of the AAA program. The Brain- 
trusters held up codes for packers and food 
distributors because they wanted stiff pro- 
visions to socialize those industries. Mr. 
Peek held back on crop restriction plans 
because he wanted more efforts made to 
export surpluses. 

Rumpus. The night of Mr. Wallace’s 
remarks to the Press the excited theorists 
carried their quarrel to the White House. 
The President tried compromise. He got 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Peek, General Johnson 
together, decreed that all codes being nego- 
tiated by AAA should be transferred to 
NRA, except those for the first processors 
of agricultural products and for handlers 
thereof before the first processing. The 
codes thus transferred were put beyond the 
teach of the radical Braintrust group, but 
regarding the codes left behind, the Brain- 
trusters had the victory. 

This settled the result but not the quar- 
tl, Next morning Messrs. Wallace and 
Tugwell rushed to the White House for a 
conference. When they left Mr. Peek ar- 
tived for lunch and a two-hour talk. Later 
Mr. Peek conferred with Mr. Wallace. 


Finally he rushed back to see the Presi- 


dent, 

Meanwhile Mr. Wallace, with Mr. Tug- 
well standing at his elbow, told the Press 
that the objectives of the AAA were “a 
better balanced income in order to give 
the farmers a fair share without doing in- 
justice to the consumer. I think George 
ind Rex see absolutely eye to eye on these 
dbjectives.” Meanwhile, also, Braintrust- 
tts were intimating to the Press “off the 
record” that Mr. Peek had messed up the 
AAA. Mr. Peek was reported to have told 
ltiends that: 1) either he or Mr. Frank 
would have to go; 2) he would be ready 
‘oappear at any time Congress wanted to 


investigate the AAA, the last a threat 
which in view of his outspoken nature no 
one in the Administration relished. 
Pacification. The President, always 
calmly cheerful when confronted with such 
dissensions, found much difficulty in paci- 
fying his followers. Since he was deter- 
mined to back Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Wallace was determined to back Messrs. 
Tugwell and Frank, the problem was to 
find a consolation prize for Mr. Peek. 
First suggestion was that he move over 
to a subordinate job in NRA. Then Mr. 
Tugwell suggested that he be made Min- 
ister to Czechoslovakia with a roving as- 
signment as salesman for U. S. farm 
products in Europe. Both of these propo- 
sitions Mr. Peek rejected. Then the Presi- 
dent suggested he head a new committee to 











Rexrorp Guy TUGWELL 
He piqued Mr. Peek. 


negotiate for greater export privileges for 
U.S. products. Mr. Peek considered, then 
accepted. The quarrel had pursued the 
normal course of quarrels between govern- 
ment cliques: from bitterness to outburst 
to balm for damaged feelings. As addi- 
tional balm, Mr. Peek had the satisfaction 
of seeing three codes (retail food, whole- 
sale food, food manufacturers) that had 
been transferred from AAA to NRA ap- 
proved within 48 hr. and sent to the 
President without the stringent Tugwell 
amendments: 1) for government control, 
2) for complete and honest food labeling 
and advertising. 

Significance. There is friction in every 
administration. But friction in the Roose- 
velt Administration is apt to be peculiarly 
significant because most of it comes from 
basic differences between those who are 
quite definitely not Socialists and those 
who, for most practical purposes, are. The 
near-Socialists are led by handsome Rex 
Tugwell who wants honest labeling writ- 
ten into the food codes and has for the 
same purpose drafted a food & drugs bill 
which last week was misbranded in Con- 
gressional hearings as the “Copeland 
Bill.” Their strategy is to get as much 


done as possible under the guise of “Lib- 
eralism,” to avoid the honest label of 
socialism. They want to avoid making 
trouble for the President, to avoid noise 
at their work, for the presumption re- 
mains that the U. S. electorate will not 
knowingly stand for Socialism. 


FISCAL 

Thrice Over 

Shaken less by verbal criticism than by 
the uncertain market behavior of Gov- 
ernment bonds, the Administration last 
week was very careful in taking its stance 
for its Dec. 15 financing. What it wanted 
was not just $950,000,000 in new money, 
but, more important, a vote of confidence 
in the Government’s credit. Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau turned 
to his new Wall Street-trained assistant 
Earle Bailie and they adopted a simple 
device. Wall Street expected the Govern- 
ment to offer one year Treasury Certifi- 
cates bearing 2% interest. Instead the 
Treasury made the rate 21%. Result: the 
subscription books were able to close on 
the evening of the day they opened, and 
the subscriptions totaled $2,714,000,000, 
nearly three times the amount of the offer- 
ing. Overjoyed, the President himself 
announced the success of the issue instead 
of leaving that routine to the Treasury. 


LIQUOR 





Prices 


Half the U. could buy legal 
liquor last week, and most of them found 
the prices painfully steep. 


S. people 


@ Declaring that distillers were gouging 
the public, Representative John Joseph 
Cochran of St. Louis, where Cozy Corner 
used to sell for 98¢ a quart, indignantly an- 
nounced: “Seven dollars a quart for 
whiskey, no matter how old, is outrageous! 
Chemists of the Bureau of Industrial Al- 
cohol advise me that the best whiskey 
available today did not cost more than 
5o¢ a gallon to make.” He advised a drink- 
ers’ strike. 

@ Liquor must sell almost 50% cheaper 
before the bootlegger can be completely 
driven out of business, declared New 
York City’s Police Commussioner Bolan. 
@ Chairman William F. Smith of the 
Wholesale Liquor. Dealers Committee of 
New York telegraphed Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration’s Director Joseph 
Hodges Choate Jr. to turn the “spotlight 
of publicity” on an alleged whiskey trust 
which had cornered 90% of the nation’s 
straight spirits. “Distillery interests,” he 
charged, “are selling inferior blended whis- 
keys that are cut with more than 17% of 
artificially colored water and alcohol and 
are injurious to the health of the consum- 
ing public. They are selling these blends 
to the wholesale and retail liquor dealers 
at prices around $30 a case. If they are 
permitted to be sold at all, the price should 
range around $8 or $9 a case, including all 
taxes.” 

«1 When whiskey reached 65¢ a drink in 
Baltimore, the home of rye, Maryland 
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Legislators became so incensed that they 
introduced a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of “greatly increased” liquor 
prices. 

Despite high prices people in 18 states 
stood in line for hours at a time to exercise 
their new freedom. These prices were 
representative: 

San Franciscans favored U. S. whiskeys, 
particularly De Luxe ($3.35 a RY 
Golden Wedding ($3), Greenbriar ($3), 
Old Raven ($3), Cedar Brook ($2.75). 
Popular gins were Old Ram’s Head ($1.75 
a fifth), Old Colony ($1.55) and a local 
product, Old Smoothie ($1. 25). 

New Orleans topers fared no worse than 
those of most other cities in the matter 
of prices. Sixteen-year-old straight 
whiskeys like Paul Jones, Four Roses and 
Antique were going at $3 a pint. Jamer- 
son’s Irish brought $5 a fifth; Royal 
George Scotch $4. Cook’s Imperial cham- 
pagne, made in St. Louis ($5 a fifth) sold 
at national pars. 

Chicago was long on U. S. whiskeys 
short on Scotch. Old Taylor, Old Mc- 
Brayer, Old Grand Dad, Four Roses, 
brought $3 a pint. No Johnny Walker or 
Haig & Haig were in sight. 


Boston maintained the New England 
rum tradition by popularizing Spanish 
Main ($3 a pint) and New England 


($2.75). Old James E. Pepper bourbon 
cost $3.25 a pint. A Great Western cham- 


pagne sold for $3.50 a quart. 


In Manhattan, Macy’s, which boasts 
that it will not be undersold, was doing 
a landoffice liquor business. All old 


straight American whiskeys cost $6.94 a 
quart, or $3.74 a pint. Other prices: 
blended Golden Wedding ($2.94 a quart), 
*** Hennessy ($4. 49 a fifth), Holloway’s 
gin ($1.74), Mumm’s Cordon Rouge 1926 
rly ($5.74 a quart). 

In Brooklyn Abraham & Straus was sell- 
ing Johnny Walker Black Label at $5 a 
fifth. 

One who did not get excited over the 
possibility that liquor dealers were taking 
undue advantage of the drinking public 
was Dr. James M. Doran. For 26 years 
Dr. Doran has been on the Government 
payroll, since 1930 as Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Alcohol. As chairman of the Dis- 
tillers Code Authority he said last week: 
‘A mere boom. It is absurd for anyone 
to predict the price of liquor for the next 
few days.” 

Aware that the whiskey boomlet could 
not possibly continue long, vast National 
Distillers Corp. magnanimously promised: 
“The man on the street who is finding 
legalized drinking too expensive is going 
to get a break. We will soon have ready 
some whiskies to sell to the consumer at 
$1.50 a quart, exclusive of state taxes 

30th straight and blended whiskeys will be 
produced at this price level.” 


TAXATION 
First Draft 
One hot day last May Inquisitor Pecora 
of the Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee asked Mr. J. P. Morgan: 
“Did you pay income tax in 1930?” 
ee; 





“Did you pay income tax in 1931?” 

“No.” 

“Did you pay income tax in 193 

“No.” 

Then and there. politics being what it 
is, a change in the U. S. tax laws became 
inevitable. The public was in no mood 
to see anyone as rich as Mr. Morgan es- 
cape paying income taxes, even in years 
when he had no net income. Into the Re- 
covery Act a few days later were hastily 
jammed provisions limiting the tax deduc- 
tions a man might take because of capital 
losses. 

Because no more than a temporary job 
could be done at the time, a subcommittee 
of the House Ways & Means Committee 














International 


WASHINGTON’S HILL 


Ten years have tamed him. 

has been drafting all summer long more 
elaborate devices to make people pay in- 
come taxes. Last week a partial draft of 
those plans was made public. Certain it 
is that the draft will be altered, perhaps 
unrecognizably, to meet the needs of the 
budget as well as of practical politics. But 
equally certain is it that a new tax law 
will be enacted by Congress this session, 
and last week's. announcement gave the 
first inkling of the direction those altera- 
tions may take. The chief proposals: 

1) Instead of the present graduated 
normal tax of 4% up to $4.000 and 8% 
thereafter, one flat 4% normal tax. To 
compensate for this reduction surtaxes 
would be upped approximately 4% 
throughout the scale. Result: to increase 
by 4% the tax on income from dividends. 
Persons with net incomes up to $6,000 
would pay exactly the same tax as under 
the present law. Personal exemptions, 
which now can be deducted only in figur- 
ing normal taxes, would also be applied 
to surtaxes. Thus on incomes of over 
$6,000 married men would pay 
less, single men slightly more. 

2) Instead of taxing (and allowing tax 
deductions) of 125% on gains and losses 
on capital invested more than two years. 


slightly 


a new sliding scale allowing: 100% on 
capital invested less than one year; 80%; 
less than two years; 60% less than three 
years; 40% less than five years; 20% 
over five years. It is hoped thus to stabil- 
ize the revenue from this source which 
under present conditions tends to fluctuate 
greatly. 

3) A reduction of 25% for the next 
three years on the tax deductions allowed 
for depreciation and depletion. 

4) A tax of 35% on personal holding 
companies on undistributed net income. 
At present such companies must pay only 
the corporate income tax of 133% and 
their owners do not have to pay personal 
income tax in addition except on such 
amounts as they actually declare to them- 
selves in dividends. 

5) Denial to corporations, which are 
95% or more affiliated through stock 
ownership, of the right to file consolidated 
tax returns in which the losses of one com- 
pany may cancel out the profits of another. 

Several dozen other provisions were 
aimed to plug up means of avoiding taxes 
by reorganizations, partnership losses, etc. 
Annuities would be taxed on a flat 3% 
basis; income tax deductions for estate 
and gift taxes would be disallowed; losses 
on sales of property to members of ones 
family would be ignored for tax purposes. 

Total additions to revenue expected 
from these proposed changes: $270.000.000, 

The authors of these proposals are seven 
members of the Ways & Means Committee 
headed by Representative Samuel Bil- 
lingsley Hill of Waterville. Wash. Demo- 
crat Hill, who got to Congress in 1923 by 
plumping for the soldier bonus and prom- 
ising to “soak the rich,” is not so radical 
as he sounded ten years ago. Today he 
is even rated as a “censervative with pro- 
gressive leanings.” The Grand Coulee 
Dam in Washington and the Hill Bill to 
boost tariffs to compensate for depreciated 
foreign currencies have been his most 
noted concerns. 

In spite of his spectacular name, he has 
sponsored no radical legislation, has sought 
no spotlight. In Washington he and his 
wife live down by the Union Station in 
the Capitol Park Hotel. He acts and 
dresses like any ordinary businessman, 
smokes his pipe incessantly, tends quietly 
and fairly ably to his business as a legis- 
lator. His new tax proposals show con- 
clusively that he is no longer bent on 
“soaking the rich.” 
Liquor Levies 

When Congress convenes next month, 
one of its first jobs will be the imposition 
of new liquor taxes. They will have to be 
high enough to compensate for the emerg- 
ency tax schedule in thé National Recov- 
ery Act which President Roosevelt de- 
clared inoperative with Repeal. They will 
have to be low enough to make bootleg- 
ging unprofitable. First official intimation 
of how this delicate balance might be 
effected came last week from a special in- 
terdepartmental committee which handed 
the President a set of proposed liquor 
rates. The committee suggested: 

Increasing the Federal tax on spirits 
from $1.10 a gal. to $2.60. 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 


cs 
Increasing the low-powered wine tax 
from 4¢ to 16¢ a gal. while running the tax 
on high-powered wines up to $2.60. 
Decreasing the levy on full-strength beer 
from $6 to $5 a bbl. 
Decreasing the surtax on rectified spirits 
(cut liquor) from 30¢ to 16¢ a gal. 
Estimated annual revenue: $500,000,- 


Any 
OUU. 


To prevent strapped States from piling 
additional imposts on liquor, the President 
was counseled to waive in their favor all 
Federal claim to “occupational” licensing 
fees on breweries, distilleries, wineries. 
Likewise it was suggested that the Treas- 
ury collect all gallonage liquor taxes at 
one time and divide up with the States 
later. 

Comment on these proposals, when they 
were forwarded to Congressional Commit- 
tees, was not immediately favorable. Wets 
felt the rates were so high that the ‘legger 
could continue operation. Drys com- 
plained that the rates were still too low to 
encourage temperance. 


CRIME 
Wisdom & Lynchers 

A mob of several 
need from Wichita into Oklahoma one 
day last week looking for a cowhand 
nmed Jack Wisdom. Two weeks before 
Jack Wisdom disappeared from Wichita 
with Mrs. Harry Pritchard and her hus- 
band, a storekeeper who had threatened to 
ue Wisdom for passing a worthless check. 
The Pritchards did not return. The body 
fa cowboy friend of Wisdom’s was dis- 
covered soon after in a well on the ranch 
where Wisdom had worked. 

Last week Wisdom was found asleep in 
afarmhouse in the foothills of the Okla- 
homa Ozarks. Few hours later a rabbit 
hunter found the body of Mrs. Pritchard 


hundred Kansans 


ina culvert near Kingfisher, Okla. Wis- 
tom confessed to the slaying.* offered to 
lelp police find Pritchard’s body. When 


Wichita citizens heard of his capture they 
headed toward Kingfisher to lynch him 
Oficers hustled Wisdom into an automo- 
bile, sent him away. Determined to pre- 
vent mob violence, Oklahoma’s Governor 
Murray called out two companies of 
tuardsmen to patrol the roads into Kansas. 
Next day, as Pritchard’s body was found 
tar El Reno, Okla., authorities announced 
hat Wisdom was safe in Kansas State 
Reformatory at Hutchinson. 

Meanwhile in St. Joseph, Mo.. a onetime 
policeman and amateur wrestler named 
John F, Zook and a junk dealer named 
Aaron Levin were charged with first degree 
murder for participating in the lynching 
lortnight ago of Negro Lloyd Warner 
Tre, Dec. 11). Witnesses testified that 
Levin had obtained some gasoline which 
look poured over Warner’s body as it 
angled from a tree. 


*Near Diarbekr, Turkey a notorious kid- 
apper met a violent end last week when Sheik 
fabri and his bodyguard of 14 were shot to 
ith by gendarmes in a 24-hr. battle. Hated 
Md feared by every Diarbekr beauty, Sheik 
fabri, despite his nine wives, kept a harem of 
lnapped women 





POLITICAL NOTES 
Revolting Parishes 

To add a new character to his political 
puppet show, Louisiana’s Huey Pierce 
(“Kingfish”) Long went up to Arkansas 
last year, stumped the State with a motor- 
cade and sound truck, elected Hattie 
Caraway to the Senate seat of her late 
husband. Wild was the uproar of out- 
raged Louisianans last week when button- 
nosed, pugnacious Senator Long set out 
to ride Lallie Conner Kemp into Congress 
on his ruthless machine 

Representative Bolivar Kemp of the 
6th Louisiana District died in June. In 
accordance with unwritten Congressional 








Wipow Kemp 
“T proclaim my independence.” 


custom, Widow Lallie Kemp was endorsed 
by the Long faction to succeed him. Four 
other candidates also prepared to enter 
the primary to win a Democratic nomina- 
tion which in Louisiana is the -same thing 
as an election. Suddenly last fortnight, 
Governor Oscar Kelly Allen, a Longster, 
called a special election, to be held eight 
days after his proclamation. He boldly 
named Widow Kemp as “the unopposed 
Democratic nominee because there will 
not be time to hold a primary.” At this 
latest piece of the “Kingfish’s” political 
audacity, the 6th District was hopping 
mad. At mass meetings voters shouted 
“Hitlerism!’’, screamed that Messrs. Long 
and Allen should be lynched. 

Of the twelve parishes in the election 
district, balloting was held only in nine 
last week. Injunctions prevented voting 
in the rest. In Livingston parish, masked 
men seized ballots at Centerville, burned 
them. In nine precincts of West Feli- 
ciana and Washington parishes, citizens 
marched to the polls, seized ballot boxes 


borrowed from New Orleans, dumped 
their contents into the street, set them 
afire. At St. Francisville seven boxes 


were emptied and spiked on the court- 
house fence. 





Tangipahoa parishioners showed more 
invention. Only “ballot box” they pro- 
vided was a garbage can on Hammond's 
main street, labeled “Vote here if you want 
to.” On a gallows in the Hammond town 
square they hanged a two-faced effigy. 
One face was that of the local Longster, 
Judge Amos Lee Ponder Jr. The other 
had a black eye and was labeled: LONG 
ISLAND HUEY LONG, Every Dog Has 
His Day. When the sun set on the revolt- 
ing parishes, Mrs. Kemp had received 
5,000 votes. Normal vote: 45,000. 

Mrs. Kemp, fiftyish, mother of two 
children, herself daughter of one of the 
first families of Tangipahoa Parish, a 
woman who had never put her hand into 
political mud, looked on with dismay at 
the whole scandalous proceeding. Then 
she took a hand herself, offered to resign 
as Congresswoman to stand for nomina- 
tion in regular primaries if her opponents 
would abandon their plan to hold a “citi- 
zens’ election.” To the Kingfish, sitting 
in his New Orleans hotel room surrounded 
by bodyguards, the news of her offer was 
a severe jolt. 

Outcome of the mix-up will be an elec- 
tion contest before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In Washington Speaker Rainey 
declared that if any other candidate were 
elected in a second election, that candi- 
date could not obtain any election certif- 
icate which would be lawful. He prom- 
ised that Mrs. Kemp would go on the 
payroll as soon as her election certificate 
was presented. But if, as seems certain, 
some Congressman objects to her taking 
the oath when Congress meets, the House 
will decide the contest. “I shall go to 
Washington,” said Mrs. Kemp, “and pre- 
sent my own case in the contest. I pro- 
claim my independence in thought and 
actions of all factions.” 

The 34th Congressional District of 
New York is just as Republican as the 
6th Louisiana is Democratic. Last week 
it was far more placid as another Con- 
gressional widow, Mrs. Marian Clarke, 
was nominated by Republicans to take her 
late husband’s place in the House. So 
certain was she of election on Dec. 28 
that she was already packing to go to 
Washington. 

Week before, another dead Congress- 
man’s shoes were filled in the 3rd West 
Virginia District where Republicans and 
Democrats are almost equally divided. 
Democratic candidate to succeed the late 
Democrat Lynn Sedwick Horner was Col. 
Andrew Edmiston Jr. Colonel Edmiston, 
a popular publisher of Weston, was once 
Democratic state chairman. He spent his 
boyhood in Washington, went to Friends 
School with Archie Roosevelt. Some years 
later they met each other again, across 
hospital beds in France. 

No political straw man was Colonel 
Edmiston’s opponent: Howard Mason 
Gore, onetime (1925-29) Governor of the 
State and for four months (in 1924-25) 
President Coolidge’s Secretary of Agricul- 


ture When the votes were counted, 
Candidate Edmiston had won handily by 
6,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Hungry Siatesmen 
& Honest Press 


Unlike earnest Russian Reds, the Com- 
munists of Uruguay have a highly de- 
veloped sense of humor. Last week they 
played a practical joke on the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference at Montevideo 
(Time, Dec. 11). The joke kept august 
delegates of 21 American nations standing 
hungrily about in a great marble hall for 
more than an hour and a half while their 
dinner grew dry and stale. 

The banquet had been tendered by mas- 
sive President Dr. Gabriel Terra; of Uru- 
guay to Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and the nine other foreign ministers of 
American countries at the Conference. To 
seat the 200 statesman-guests, each jeal- 
ous of his rank, was the ticklish job of 
Senor Carlos de Yeregui, mincing-man- 
nered Uruguayan Chef de Protocole. In 
plenty of time before the banquet Senor 
Yeregui called his limousine, set out from 
his office with the 200 precious place cards 
and the indispensable seating list. Chuck- 
ling, Montevideo’s merry Communists 
stopped Senor Yeregui’s car, forced his 
chauffeur to drive down a dark side street 
and held the frantic Chef de Protocole 
prisoner for agonizing hours. 

Such is the nature of statesmen that 
without the seating list they could not 
eat. President Terra is the Dictator of 
Uruguay in affairs of state but he dared 
not try to seat his guests for fear of mak- 
ing a faux pas. Secretary Hull, though he 
had urged “informality” and harped on 
President Roosevelt’s “good-neighbor pol- 
icy” ever since the Conference opened. did 
not rise to this emergency with any such 
suggestion as “Why don’t we all just sit 
down?” 

Since nobody knew where the Chef de 
Protocole was it was solemnly announced 
that he had been “delayed by illness.” 
When the chuckling Communists let him 
go at last, he rushed to the marble ban- 
quet hall red-faced and spluttering. Deal- 
ing the 200 place cards with the speed and 
accuracy of a croupier at baccarat, Chef 
de Protocole Yeregui soon had the fuming, 
famished statesmen safely seated. 


“The Bankers.” Major work of the 
Conference week was to organize ten com- 
mittees, 24 subcommittees and to deal in 
the Steering Committee with a sensational 
proposal by pugnacious Mexican Foreign 
Minister Dr. Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc. 
He wanted the Conference to declare a 
six to ten-year all-American moratorium 
on international public and private debts. 
As high words began to fly, correspondents 
pressed their ears to the broad panels of 
the Steering Committee’s door. Scandal- 
ized, the Conference secretariat sent 
Uruguayan Republican guards in blue uni- 
forms with scarlet breast-plates, spiked 
steel helmets and imposing white-holstered 
revolvers to chase the correspondents 
away. Thereafter newshawks were held 
at a distance of two corridors from the 
Steering Committee. 

Secretary Hull was bound tc oppose 





Dr. Puig’s moratorium, since it would deal 
a terrific wallop to U. S. holders of Latin- 
American bonds. On the other hand he 
dared not cast the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion in the réle of championing the for- 
gotten bondholder. What Secretary Hull 
said, speaking without notes in a_ sup- 
posedly secret committee meeting, so en- 
raged Dr. Puig that he roundly flayed the 
U. S. Delegation as advocates of “secret 
diplomacy” and praised the “honest press” 
of Montevideo for obtaining by pipeline 
methods the text of the U. S. Secretary of 
State’s remarks and printing them three 
days later in Spanish. 

“Permit me to say in the frankest man- 
ner,” Democrat Hull had blazed, “that 

















© Underwood & Underwood 


Mexico’s Puic 


A Washington whatnot entombed his 
moratorium. 


the International Bankers have always 
obstructed the Roosevelt Government with 
all the forces at their disposal. They 
continue to do so. Our Federal Govern- 
ment wishes to help both the debtors and 
creditors. Our Congress intends to make 
the International Bankers responsible for 
any losses arising from the sale of foreign 
bonds to private individuals.” But Mr. 
Hull ended by saying that the U. S. Dele- 
gation could not vote on Dr. Puig’s mora- 
torium proposal. 

Without caring to say so, South Ameri- 
can delegates appeared to agree with North 
America’s Hull that the all-American debt 
structure reared by International Bankers, 
however diabolical, simply cannot be tam- 
pered with by a general moratorium. 
How to give Dr. Puig’s plan a graceful 
burial was the pressing problem. It was 
solved by that most arrogantly graceful 
of old school diplomats, Foreign Minister 
Dr. Saavedra Lamas of Argentina, who 
converses in such formal, rounded periods 
that he always appears to be reading an 
oration. Dr. Saavedra Lamas remembered 
that there still exists in Washington a 
moribund whatnot called the Inter-Ameri- 
can High Commission, created by the First 


_ 


Pan-American Financial Conference jn 
1915. With vast relief the Seventh Pan. 
American Conference in Montevideo “te. 
ferred” Dr. Puig’s moratorium for con- 
sideration to the Washington whatnot, 

“Mediocre!”’ The Conference accom- 
plished nothing else last week, though 
speeches were reeled off on nearly all 
possible subjects. Only U. S. Delegate 
to make a proposal of any sort was Ken- 
tucky-born Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, 
professor of Public Welfare Administra- 
tion since 1929 at the University of 
Chicago. She urged progress in promoting 
international interchange of bibliographic 
material. After sitting through a com- 
mittee session in Spanish on social prob- 
lems, Sophonisba Breckinridge said: “I 
don’t understand Spanish but I have heard 
those same arguments so many times be- 
fore that it was quite nice, just like home.” 

With asperity Buenos Aires’ able Polit- 
ical Colyumist Alberto Gerchunoff de- 
clared, “The present Pan-American Con- 
ference will probably be known in history 
as the most mediocre of the lot.” 


Transatlantic Upping 

In the “real money” of European na- 
tions, transatlantic liner fares have been 
cut, cut and cut again every few days since 
President Roosevelt took office. Such 
fares are based on dollar prices which have 
not been changed as the dollar has been 
debased in the international market. Thus 
a Frenchman could buy for only 3.447 
francs last week a First Class passage on 
the Jle de France which would have cost 
him last year 5.436 francs. 

In London last week the North Atlantic 
Passenger Conference of all major lines 
met and hotly debated what to do about 
a situation which has slashed their oper- 
ating revenues. 

They dared not up rates as much as the 
dollar has been debased (37%), since 
U. S. citizens still buy most of the trans 
atlantic tickets sold. After two days of 
bickering the Conference decreed an ap 
proximate 10% upping of the rates of all 
lines in all classes, effective on sailings 
after Jan. 1, 1934. Exact rates will be 
published just before Christmas, will vary 
from the uniform 10% increase only in 
the case of First Class on old small steam- 
ers which will be priced down to,sell on 
a par with the upped rate of Cabin Class. 


THE LEAGUE 
Grand Fascist Blank 


Benito Mussolini pointed a shiny black 
pistol at the League of Nations last week, 
fired a thunderous blank. 

The black pistol was the black-shirted 
Fascist Grand Council, supreme organ 0! 
the Italian State. The resounding blank 
was a decision by the Grand Council in 
Rome last week. The decision: Only 
if the League of Nations is “radically re 
formed in the shortest possible time” as 
to its “constitution, working system and 
objectives” will Italy continue to remain 
a League member state. 

After the recent scathing anti-League 
campaign in the Fascist Press (TIME, 
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Nov. 27) many an Italian had expected the 
Grand Council to fire not a blank but the 
bullet of Italian resignation from the 
League. JI Duce’s acts (as distinguished 
fom his words) are, however, nearly al- 
ways extremely cautious. He is working 
dowly (and he hopes surely) to root 
democracy out of the League, as he has 
rooted it out of Italy. Last Spring he 
tried to create an “authoritarian” bloc of 
Great Powers to put the League in its 
place by drawing Britain, France and 
Germany into Italy’s (his) Four Power 
Pact (TrmME, June 9g, et ante). The Pact’s 
authoritarian aim was blighted when 
France, urged by her Little Entente allies, 
injected before the Pact was signed a 
cause making it operative “within the 
framework of the League.” 

Since then J! Duce has been out to 
change the framework of the League, sin- 
cerely believing that the voices of common 
people and common nations ought not to 
interrupt the deliberations and decisions 
of The Great. 

Deliberately the Grand Council did not 
postulate last week how the framework of 
the League should be changed. J/ Duce’s 
strategy is not to try to impose a solution 
(Italy is not strong enough for that) but 
to make Rome the rallying point of all 
foes of the League-as-it-is. Let others 
suggest what the League should become; 
then, when official suggestions begin to 
toll in, Italy will add hers to the pot and 
Il Duce will try to emerge as Chief Cook 

To judge from Fascist editorials, Cook 
Mussolini favors: 1) explicit divorcement 
of the League Covenant from the Treaty 
of Versailles (which // Duce has long held 
should be revised to appease Germany and 
bestow on Italy certain territories which 
she was promised before she entered the 
War but failed to get at the Peace Con- 
ference); 2) expulsion of common nations 
from the League Council which would 
become a permanent committee of Great 
Powers, nebulously “responsible” to the 
Democratic League Assembly of all states; 
3) drastic reduction in League expenditures 
and personnel on the theory that Geneva 
has become a hive of bureaucratic drones. 

Reactions to Benito’s blank shot: 

_ Berlin: Dr. Alfred (“Rosie”) Rosen- 
berg, Nazi foreign affairs expert. said that 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles would 
make possible Germany’s .return to the 
League, added: “It is now up to the League 
‘omeet the demands of our times or sink 
Into empty nothingness.” 

London: The MacDonald Cabinet were 
‘waiting’ positive proposals. “It is gen- 
erally agreed,” ventured the London 
Times, “that the nominal equality of all 
tations in the League does not correspond 
with reality.” 

Paris: “We do not intend,” clarioned 
Foreign Minister Paul-Boncour, “to permit 
the least injury, directly or indirectly to 
the League!” 

Tokyo: The Foreign Office spokesman 
Was trankly disappointed that Italy’s blank 
Was not a bullet. 

Washington and Moscow: Officials par- 
ted rumors that the U. S. and the U. S. 
SR. might join a “reformed” League. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Who’s Stalin? 

To their evident regret, Messrs. A. & C. 
Black Ltd. of 4 Soho Square, London at 
last found it necessary to include for the 
first time in the 1934 British Who’s Who, 
published last week, the name of the Dic- 
tator of the largest nation in the World. 
They could not bring themselves to state 
who or what he is, dismissed him in three 
lines. Full text: 

STALIN, Joseph Vissarionovich 
b. Gori, Tiflis Province 1879; m. Nae 
geyevna Alleluya (d. 1932), two ¢. 

This ignored not only Comrade Stalin’s 
key post as General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party which rules Russia but even 


Djugashvili; 


lejda Ser- 





ey | 





Soyuz photo 
STALIN 


Three lines in Britain; 3,000 words 
in Russia, 


his first wife by whom he had an elder son, 
Yasha, who has grown up to be something 
of a scapegrace. . 

To answer the question ‘““Who’s Stalin?,” 
Soviet citizens, who have no Who’s Who, 
turn to the Small Soviet Encyclopaedia. 
In this they find no reference whatsoever 
to Stalin’s wives or children because men- 
tion of such personal trivialities is con- 
sidered “bourgeois” by Bolsheviks. Instead 
they read 3.000 rather turgid words open- 
ing with the sentence: 

STALIN (Djugashvili) Joseph Vi 
(born in 18790), an Old Bolshevik, 
sional revolutionist, V. I. Lenin’s 


nost loyal pupil and comrade in arms, a pro 


neares 


inent theorist. 

The rest of the Soviet sketch of 
is chiefly devoted to intensive efforts to 
depict him, rather than Trotsky. as the 
No. 2 Bolshevik during Lenin’s lifetime. 
Twenty-three times the twinhood of Lenin 
& Stalin in doctrine & action is reasserted. 
despite the well-known “Testament of 
Lenin” in which the Communist Party 


Stalin 


*Title of honor held by 
members of the Party before 
Revolution of 1905. 


comrades who were 
the abortive Russian 


was expressly warned by Comrade Lenin 
not to accept as his successor Comrade 
Stalin “‘who is too rough” but 
“another man who in all respects differs 
from Stalin, namely one more patient, 
more logical.’ 

Though Trotsky, whom Stalin 
and exiled (Time, Aug. 22, 1927), was the 
creator of the Red Army and its com- 
mander in the civil war with the Whites, 
the Soviet Encyclopaedia misleadingly as- 
serts: “In the period of civil war Stalin 
was one of the leaders of the Red Army. 
With his name is connected a series of 
brilliant victories of the Soviet Republic 
in the battle with counter-revolution and 
foreign intervention.” 

In Stalin’s youth, the Red sketch re- 
marks, he edited a Bolshevist paper named 
Dro (“Time”). His crimes of robbery 
and assassination are omitted though his 
arrests, exiles and escapes are listed—-with 
significant omission of the fact that Stalin 
did not escape from his last exile to Siberia 


but was pardoned by Kerensky. 


to choose 


ousted 


Striking, in view of Comrade Litvinoff’s 
promise to President Roosevelt that mem- 
bers of the Soviet Government would ab- 
stain from fomenting Communism in the 
U. S., is the Seviet Encyclopaedia’s flat 
tatement that in 1929 Stalin flayed both 
the German and U. S. Communist Parties 
for their “rightist opportunism’ —i.e. their 
failure to foment Communism with suf- 
ficient “leftist violence.” 

“Stalin is an irreconcilable fighter” says 
the Soviet Encyclopaedia “for solidarity 
and Bolshevist policy against all oppor- 
tunism and reconciliation.” 

Best current account of doings in Dic- 
tator Stalin’s office is translated this month 
by The Living Age Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung. Excerpts: “Stalin’s of- 
fice . . . occupies an e1 lin’s half’ 
of the | sixth and top | floor [of the Party 
Secretariat Building] and one door only 
connects it with other rooms. This door 
opens on the room of Stalin’s private 
secretary There are no unexpected 
At a prearranged time and without 
any waiting the visitor is ushered in. 

“Stalin... likes to attack each problem 
by having the relevant material from the 
rooms of the Secretariat and from the 
different People’s commissars left in his 
own office, where he arrives at his final 
decisions without assistance. He does not 
write down his conclusions in his own 
hand but dictates ‘to the secretary who is 
on duty. The secretary has to enter the 
room without a word. write down in com- 
plete silence what Stalin says, and leave 
i When 
unusual importance is 
under consideration Stalin walks about the 
room as he dictates, puffing at 
an old habit that has remained with him 
from the time when he used to be in 
prison. 


from the Swiss 


tire “sti 


guests 


the room without saving anvthing 


some matter of 


his pipe— 


hostilities broke out in Man- 
churia between China and Japan, Stalin 
has concentrated his attention on foreign 
policy. Since 1930 no diplomatic step has 
been taken without directions from Stalin. 
The Dictator has been profoundly dis- 
turbed by the repeated humiliations to 


“Since 
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which Japan has subjected Russian pres- 
tige in the Far East. He certainly counts 
on a Japanese attack. His whole strategy 
is therefore directed toward creating the 
most favorable attitude possible toward 
Russia in Europe in order to be able to 
meet the danger of Japanese provoc: ition 
with as little risk as possible.” 


Premier Duke & Jackson 


The Premier Duke of France, 
old Prince Louis de la Trémoille, was cre- 
mated alive last week in the fiercely 
blazing ruins of what had been a ple: asant 
Hampshire manor house, “The Heronry.’ 

Splendrous “Sun King” Louis :XIV 
created the de la Trémoilles hereditary 
princes and of these Prince Louis was the 
last. Gay and handsome, he had crossed 
the channel to hunt with Chicago Har- 
vester Scion Leander James McCormick 
whose beauteous wife was the Comtesse 
de Fleurieu. Also at the McCormick’s 
“Heronry” were Captain and Mrs. J. H. B. 
Rodney, he a younger brother of the Sth 
Baron Rodney, she of Seattle. In the 
middle of the night Jackson, the Mc- 
Cormicks’ chauffeur, heard his master and 
mistress begin to shout “Fire!” In their 
night clothes they walked safely out of 
“The Heronry’s” front door. 

Jackson rang up three nearby fire de- 
partments, Whitchurch, Andover and 
Winchester. 


23-year- 


A buxom German housemaid, trapped by 
the flames, was coaxed by Jackson to slide 
precariously down a drain pipe. 

Trapped, Captain Rodney knocked out 
a window pane with his bare hands, gash- 


ing the arteries in his wrists. He handed 
Mrs. Rodney out to a 20-ft. jump which 
nearly broke her back. He then jumped 
himself and lay weltering in his blood 
until rushed to a hospital, where he died. 

To Jackson it occurred that the British 
thing to do was to hold a roll call. Only 
when this was done did anyone notice that 
the Premier Duke of France was missing. 

Jackson got a ladder and climbed up to 
the Duke’s window, calling “Where is Your 
Grace?” There was no answer, much 
smoke and belching flame. Hours later 
a policeman found burned to a crisp in 
“The Heronry’s” pantry all that was left 
of Prince Louis. Said Mr. McCormick to 
newsmen: “I think the Duke, blinded by 
smoke, missed his way to the stairs, blun- 
dered into a corner room and was over- 
come. When the floor was burned through 
the body must have fallen into the pantry 
below.” 


25 Years After 

Before War gave Herbert Hoover to 
starving Belgians he fell in with another 
able U. S. mining capitalist named Alfred 
Chester Beatty in London. In 1911 the 
two looked not unlike: solid, broad- 
browed citizens, both engaged in financing 
exotically-named companies to ferret out 
underground wealth. Soon firm friends, 
they worked together on promoting a 
Klondike property. They did better with 
Russo-Asiatic Consolidated. Like good 
mining men, both were quick-witted and 
taciturn, used to keeping their mouths 


shut in strange places, self-reliant, worldly 
and well-educated. When War came, 
Herbert Hoover turned from the world’s 
underground grab-bag to U. S. public life. 
Up he went from Food Administrator to 
Secretary of Commerce to President, on 
up into the stratospheric darkness of the 
ex-Presidency. His properties had long 
since been converted into bonds. His 
fortune had dwindled to something over 
$500,000. 

Meanwhile Chester Beatty kept popping 
up all over the Earth’s crust wherever 
a big mining development was starting. 
Primarily a copper man, he was quick to 
spot the possibilities in South Africa. 
While Friend Hoover was campaigning 
for President in 1928, Friend Beatty was 











ALFRED CHESTER BEATTY 
He went on after Hoover stopped. 


shuttling between London and the great 
Rhodesian mine, Roan Antelope, a name 
to conjure with. He tied Roan up with 
American Metal Co., backed Rhodesian 
Selection Trust. He made himself king of 
South African copper, board chairman of 
~ an and six other mines. 

In June 1932 the U. S. Congress hurt 
the business of President Hoover’s old 
friend by imposing a 4¢ import tax on 
copper. Roan refused to limit production 
any longer. U. S. copper producers de- 
clared open war (Time, Dec. 19, 1932). 
Emerging from the battle, Mr. Beatty 
last July announced a profit of £53,205 
against a deficit the year before. That 
was finished and some old loyalties, he 
felt, were finished too. 

That same month Chester Beatty moved 
to become a British subject (Time, July 
24). Last week while his onetime friend 
sat in Palo Alto, he got his final naturaliza- 
tion papers in London. Said he, with a 
trace of apology: 

“T have lived here 25 years and have 
had my son educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge and he is now married to an Eng- 
lish girl. Being of Anglo-Saxon stock, it 
is fitting that I should come back and 
become an Englishman. I love England 
and my friends are here.” 


Parliament’s Weck 

The Commons— 
@ Adopted by a vote of 227 to 38 the 
fiscal clauses of the deal whereby New- 
foundland is reverting from self-govern. 
ment to the status of a Crown colony 
ruled from London (Time, Dec. 11). 


For the next three years, announced 
beak-nosed British Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer Neville Chamberlain, the British 
taxpayer will make good Newfoundland’s 
budgetary deficit as a “free gift”—ex- 
pected to total £2,000,000 ($10,300,000 
at current exchange). Later the great 
island’s debt will be amortized through 
a sinking fund. 


@ Cheered an announcement by Home 
Secretary Sir John Gilmour that His Maj. 
esty’s Government will not tolerate the 
showing in Great Britain of such news- 
reels as that recently produced by Para- 
mount in which the Brooke Hart kid- 
napping-murder in California was realis- 
tically newsacted. 

The offending scene, said Sir John, has 
been voluntarily withdrawn from British 
cinema houses, but “if further experience 
shows action to be necessary, steps will 
be taken by His Majesty’s Government.” 
@ Passed ror1-to-67 through second read- 
ing, with every chance of its swift enact- 
ment on third reading, the bill standardiz- 
ing “pub” hours throughout Great Britain. 


Sponsoring the bill, Conservative J. C. 
Lockwood recalled that not only do dif- 
ferent cities have different opening and 
closing hours for “pubs,” but that there 
are variations in different parts of all the 
large cities and even on opposite sides of 
the same street in London. 

“Tf I could induce any member to walk 
with me down to Oxford Street,” said Mr 
Lockwood slyly, “he and I would find as 
we went along that the public houses cn 
one side of the street are open until 10 
at night while on the other they are open 
until 11. I do not believe the removal of 
these anomalies will increase anomalies.” 

Under the Lockwood bill the closing 
hour will be 11 o’clock. 


“Shame!” cried aggressive teetotaling 
M. P. Dr. Alfred Sailter as the bill passed 
its second reading. “I have always said 
that many members of this House are 
guilty of repeated drunkenness” (laugh- 
ter). 

@ Learned with dismay that doctors 
feared for the life of the Leader of His 
Maijesty’s Loyal Opposition, 74-year-old 
Laborite “Old George” Lansbury who fell 


down the — of Gainsborough Town 
Hall last week and broke his thigh. 


With Old George in hospital his Lead- 
ership of the Labor Party passed auto- 
matically to fiery, Radical Sir Stafford 
Cripps who advocates a Rooseveltian dit- 
tatorship in Great Brit iin to be brought 
about by passing an “Emergency Powers 

si” (Time, Nov. 13). With Labor in 
a hopeless Parliamentary minority, Sit 
Stafford stands no chance of becoming 
Britain’s Roosevelt, short of a general elec- 
tion which was nowhere in sight last week 
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A soup which by its sheer deliciousness of 
flavor has won a fame that goes round the globe! 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup—as bright and sparkling 
and sunny a delight as you ever lifted to your lips. 


, How can it be so good? What makes it such an 
38 the 6 
+ New. S av 0 outstanding favorite? It’s because not only the rud- 
govern. ' diest, most luscious tomatoes, butalso years and years 
colony 
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sty, 
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of experience go into it. It’s because Campbell’s 
oiaiial L chefs are the world’s acknowledged leaders in 
the Ex. ds hever _ good soup-making. It’s because Campbell's strict 
British standards of quality and excellence are made pos- 
i sible by the most completely and scientifically 
300,000 equipped soup-kitchens in existence. 


e great : ; 
through h e A Il “wer ' You realize the extra value, the assured goodness 


and purity of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. But do you 


Home realize how little you pay for such supreme satisfac- 


is Maj. 


arte tion? One visit to your grocer will prove to you 


. pews that there’s absolutely no reason why you cannot 
y Para- always enjoy “the most popular soup ever made” 
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Delicious either way! 
to walk To serve it as Tomato Soup, add water. To 
aid Mr serve it as Cream of Tomato, add milk or 
find as cream. Enjoy it both ways! 
uses Cn 
until 10 
re open 
1oval of 
malies 


My crooning every 
Heart will touch— 

closing I love you, Campbell’s, 
Oh, so much! 
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FIRST CROSS-CONTINENT SERVICE 
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The response to United Air Lines’ new 20-hour coast-to- 
coast service shows how air-travel is taking hold of the 
American public. Almost immediately, it was necessary to 
increase the number of trips on the New York-California 
route. Today United Air Lines is flying 34,632 miles every 
twenty-four hours on this mid-continent route. 

vr Record-breaking speed is not the only reason for the 
popularity of United Air Lines’ 
service. Experienced air-trav- 


55,000,000 MILES 


elers are impressed with the lux- 


(iSEATTL 
ury of the new Boeings. Quiet, COMM? SPOKANE 


spacious heated cabins. Stew- 
ardess service. Adjustable chairs 
for relaxation or for sleeping. 


vy The entire cross-continent 


ABOVE : United Air Lines’ dispatcher 
checking weather map in one of the com- 


pany’s 37 ground rediophone stations, 


RIGHT: Lavatory facilities on every 


United Air Lines’ multi-motored plane, 


FLYING EXPERIENCE 










eee ow i “ile in multi-motored planes 


trip is made in multi-motored planes (3-mile-a-minute Wasp- 
powered Boeings) with two veteran pilots on each plane. Eco- 
nomical fares include light lunches aloft. ¥ For schedules. 
tickets or reservations to 137 cities...call United Air Lines 
ticket offices, Hotel Porters, Travel Bureaus, Postal or West- 


vy Air Express... Phone Air Express Division, 


ern Union. 


Railway Express Agency. Use Air Mail. It speeds business. 


CALIFORNIA TO NEW YORK... 20 HRS. 
3 flights daily each way 

CHICAGO TO NEW YORK... 
10 flights daily each way 

CALIFORNIA TO CHICAGO... 141, HRS 
3 flights daily each way 


134 HRS. 


CHICAGO TO FT. WORTH - DALLAS . . . 734 HRS. 
2 flights daily each way 

LOS ANGELES TO SEATTLE... 8 HRS. 
2 flights daily each way 
(West bound schedules slightly 
longer due to prevailing winds.) 


Consult new United Air Lines’ time table for 


schedule to intermediate and off-line points 
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Subsidiary of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 
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BERMUDA 

Untermyer & Gewgaws 
As proudly as he flaunts the orchid in 
his buttonhole, mighty Manhattan Lawyer 
Samuel Untermyer flaunts his Jewish 
blood. The skill which earns him fattest 
fees he gives gratis to the Jewish crusade 
to boycott German goods until Adolf Hit- 
ler’s anti-Jewish campaign shall end 


(Tre, Nov. 13 e¢ ante). Last week found 
——_$______—__— 
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He jettisoned for Jews. 


Boycotter Untermyer a passenger on the 
cruising S. S. Monarch of Bermuda. Down 
to the dining saloon he prowled to inspect 
arrangements for the Captain’s dinner. 
To his horror he found paper caps, paper 
flowers, tin rattles, fish horns, surprise 
crackers, rolls of confetti, all stamped 
“Made in Germany,” 

Up to bland British Captain Albert R. 
Francis rushed Mr. Untermyer, roaring 
protest. Rather than risk a large propor- 
tion of his company’s business, Captain 
Francis acted promptly, jettisoned all the 
offensive gewgaws—nearly 1,000. As they 
plopped into the ocean Mr. Untermyer 
sat down to his dinner content. Later he 
went to his cabin, slipped on the edge 
of his pink tiled bathtub, cut a deep gash 
over his left eye. 


AUSTRALIA 


Working Class Wines 

In wrathful defense of their wines Aus- 
tralian editors lashed President Roosevelt 
last week, demanding that Australian 
Premier Joseph Aloysius Lyons “take 
reprisal” for Washington’s omission of 
Australia from the list of countries as- 
signed a quota for U. S. import of their 
wines (Time, Dec. 11). 

Australia was omitted, not because of 
any Roosevelt animus toward vineyard- 
ists down under, but because the Presi- 
dent’s quotas are based on the wine ex- 
ports of countries to the U. S. before Pro- 


At that time Australia’s export 
wine was an almost invisible 


hibition. 
trade in 
trickle. 

Hot-gospelers for their infant industry, 
Australians insisted last week that if U. S. 
citizens are denied the delights of Aus- 
tralian Para Port, Michenbury Sparkling 
Burgundy and Chateau Tanunda Brandy, 
then Premier Lyons must restrict by quota 
the import into Australia of U. S. motor 
cars. Premier Lyons, calmer than most of 
his fellow citizens, made no open threats, 
quietly approached President Roosevelt 
through diplomatic channels as one “good 
neighbor” to another. 

In Bermuda samples of Australian wines 
were stacked ready to be rushed to Man- 
hattan. There are no Australian vintage 
years because, Australians -eagerly ex- 
plain, “the weather is so perfect that every 
year is the same.” Anxious not to offend 
the King’s subjects down under, the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica puts Australian 
wines in their place with a maximum of 
tact: “The plentiful supply of cheap 
grape brandy makes it possible for Aus- 
tralia to send to England ever increasingly 
large quantities of fortified wines |i. e 
dosed with brandy], wines which being 
rich in natural grape sweetness and of 
a high alcoholic strength are more and 
more in demand among the working 
classes.” 


GERMANY 
“Entire Youth” 

Queer Colonel Ernst Roehm, affection- 
ate Chief of Staff of the apple-cheeked 
Nazi Storm Troops, speaking in their de- 
fense last week for the first time since he 
was raised to Cabinet rank, revealed that 
Germany now has 2,500,000 Storm Troop- 
ers, her regular Army being limited to 
100,000. 


“The brown uniform,” cried Colonel 
Roehm, “is completely unsuitable as a 
field uniform. It offers no protection 


against inclemency of the weather. I 
dont believe that an unprejudiced mili- 
tary expert of any army in the world could 
honestly designate the brown uniform 
as one practical for war. .. . I deny that 
the Storm ‘Troops can be regarded as 
a military force! ... Today almost the 
entire youth of England, France, Italy, 
the United States, Poland and Russia 
are not only clothed in uniforms which 
correspond to the respective Army uni- 
forms in cut, but they are openly being 
trained by active and reserve Army 
officers with weapons for war service.” 

When flabbergasted U. S._ corre- 
spondents asked Colonel Roehm what 
he meant by his reference to the military 
training of the “entire youth” of the 
U. S. he snapped, “I have not been to 
America!” 


RUSSIA 
Bullitt to Moscow 
Because Josef Stalin had never deigned 
to receive the Ambassador of a capitalist 
power, Moscow waited curiously to see 
whether he would shake hands with 
President Roosevelt’s alert and smiling 


Ambassador William Christian Bullitt. 
As the train carrying Mr. Bullitt and nine- 
year-old daughter Anne rolled from Poland 
into Russia this week he was met at the 
frontier by undersecretaries of the Soviet 
Foreign Office who pointed out that so 
much honor had never been done by the 
Soviet Government to a foreign diplomat 
before. Banqueted on the spot in the 
frontier railway station, Guest Bullitt and 
his Red hosts discreetly clinked glasses in 
a “silent toast,” then sped in a private 
car to Moscow (350 miles). 

Greeted on arrival by higher Foreign 
Office functionaries and by Soviet Am- 
bassador to the U. S. Alexander Troyanov- 
sky, Mr. Bullitt whirled off to the National 
Hotel where he smartly doffed his grey 
fedora to what Russians called “the first 
American flag flown officially in Moscow 
since the Revolution.” To correspondents 
the Ambassador explained that he was on 
a flying visit, would pick a building to 
become the U. S. Embassy, return to 
Washington and later journey back to 
Moscow with an Embassy staff. While he 
is away in the U. S., said Ambassador 
Bullitt, there will be no U. S. diplomatic 
representative in Moscow. 


MONACO 


Annoyed Tycoon 

Sly old Munitions Tycoon Sir Basil 
Zaharoff who owns much of Monte Carlo 
is supposed to have started, among other 
stories, the one about the Vatican being 
No. 2 stockholder in Montes Casino. 
Last week octogenarian Sir Basil (““The 
Mystery Man of Europe’’) told reporters 
that he was going to make the first formal 
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Sir Bast, ZAHAROFF 
“7 shall not dié to please the Press!” 


press statement of his career. “You can 
quote me as saying,” he chuckled, “that 
I shall not die to please the Press! I am 
sincerely annoyed by all these reports of 
my illness. Just now I am feeling fine 
and enjoying my food. One day I shall 
die—but not to please the Press!’ 
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RUSHIN’ 
RECOGNITION 


We admit our air-conditioned trains 
are revolutionary, but recognition came 
with a rush. Everybody rides in ele- 
gance and ease. Proletarian and aristo- 
crat enjoy the same high standard of 
comfort. It might be as cold as Siberia 
outdoors, but our passengers luxuriate 
in springtime mildness all year ‘round. 
We'll furnish black bread if you want 
it, but you can eat royally for a mere 
pittance. One trip will establish very 
cordial relations between you and 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Try it. There is 
no extra fare. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


E 
SPORTSMAN 


THE F. F. Vv. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


Serving 


Washington: Philadelphia- NewYork 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago - Detroit - Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk . Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you onthe Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 
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SPAIN 


State of Alarm 


It should have been a sober impressive 
moment when the first constitutionally 
elected Cortes since the Second Republic 
assembled in Madrid last week and took 
their seats in the Congreso de los Dipu- 
tados. But nobody had time to pay any 
attention to them for all hell was break- 
ing loose in Madrid, Badajoz, Valencia, 
Murcia, Granada, Teruel and the north. 

All across the map of Spain little bands 
of anarchists and syndicalists were de- 
claring general strikes, raising red and 
black flags, setting fire to convents and 
churches, taking pot shots at Civil Guards 
and soldiers. Troops were mobilized 
through most of Spain. Premier Diego 
Martinez Barrios declared a “State of 
Alarm,” which he explained was not mar- 
tial law, but the next thing to it. 

Accurate news was hard to get since 
the rioters’ first act was to cut every trunk 
telephone line in sight. Most conspicuous 
leader was one Sergeant Pip Sopena, 
lately transferred from the Ministry of 
War to a recruiting office in Badajoz for 
suspected Communism. Seventy-eight peo- 
ple were killed, many more wounded be- 
fore the Government with a sigh of relief 
could declare the revolt well under con- 
trol. 

In the height of the outbreak Spanish 
Fascist José Antonio Primo de Rivera, son 
of the late Dictator, offered the Govern- 
ment 1,500 trained men to help suppress 
it. Though politely declined, Spanish 
wiseacres found that offer the most sig- 
nificant in the entire affray. Rumor would 
not down that the entire uprising was 
backed not by Radicals but by Royalists 
and Fascists in an effort to throw the ac- 
knowledged Rightist swing of Spanish vot- 
ers behind an open dictatorship. 


MEXICO 


God & Go-Getter 

Delegates from the State of Tabasco 
rushed into the convention of Mexico’s 
ruling National Revolutionary Party last 
week with a program as hot as their pep- 
pers.* 

The Party was about to rubber-stamp 
Dictator-General Plutarco Elias Calles’ 
choice of a new henchman to be shoved by 
the Party steam-roller into the presidency 
of Mexico next July, but first the rubber 
stamp meeting was permitted to be roused 
to enthusiasm by Tabasco 

Despite the piety of his two dead wives. 
Dictator Calles is well known to rate in 
the Vatican’s estimation as a ruthless 
enemy of Rome (Time, July 26, 1926, 
et seq.). Cried Chief Tabasco Delegate 
Arnulfo Perez: “Where is the God who 
cannot see the lack of food and all the 
misery of the common people but can 
see the pomp and splendor of the 
Pope? . . . God did not create man. 

God exists only in books, by which the 
priests exploit the poor! Man created 
God, and God only exists in petrified 
souls. . . . Mexico wants no God and our 
Party wants no God!” 

originated the American-made 


*From_= which 
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Amid pandemonium the whole Tabasco 
delegation and a large section of the Con- 
vention leaped to their feet shouting 
“DOWN WITH GOD!” When quiet was 
restored the Convention voted that Article 
II of the Mexican Constitution, which 
already forbids religious instruction shall 
be extended to compel ‘Socialist instruc- 
tion” in schools. As one delegate put it: 
“Someone has said that God has strong 
arms to guide the destinies of Mexico but 
we know that our farmers and laborers 
have still. stronger arms and will shape 
their own destiny.” 

The Conference then rubber-stamped 
Dictator Calles’ so-called “Six-Year Plan” 
which is little more than an intensification 
of his perennial efforts to prevent foreign 
capitalists from playing a dominant rile 
in Mexico and to bring the country’s en- 
terprise under Socialistic State control 
Dismayed by this evidence of General 
Calles’ fresh intent to press his program 
strongly, the Bank of Montreal (which 
once exercised almost a monopoly in large 
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GENERAL LAZARO CARDENAS 


His nomination retired him. 


scale Mexican credit and exchange opera- 
tions) was reported by Mexico City’s au- 
thoritative El Universal last week about 
to follow the example of the Anglo South 
American Bank which recently closed its 
branches in Mexico. 

As its final rubber-stamp of the week 
the Convention nominated for President 
by acclamation a pure-blooded Tarascan 
Indian,* General Lazaro Cardenas, the 


fierce, secretive go-getter who hunted 
Bandit Pancho Villa. General Cardenas 
taciturnity is a Mexican byword. Since 


last spring, when Dictator Calles indi- 
cated that he would pick Cardenas (TIME 
April 3), the general has been studiously 
“doing nothing,” having resigned as Minis- 
ter of War to comply with the Mexican 
law that no official can be a presidential 
candidate. Last week Candidate Cardenas 
not only did nothing but, anxious above 
all to retain his reputation as a_ loyal 
henchman of Boss Calles, he left the Con- 
vention as soon as he was nominated 
retired to disport himself harmlessly in 
Aguascalientes, famous for its thermal 


baths 


Mexico's present President, General Abelardo 
Rodriguez, is half Indian. 
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CONTINENT” 


AN ERICANS are the world’s great- 
est magazine readers. Kach 
month, each week, millions of mag- 
azines are moved from the printing 
presses to the news-stands of the 
nation. Simultaneous national dis- 
tribution of periodicals! 


Promptness and regularity are the 
ingredients of our nation-wide oper- 
ation in serving the dealer not only 
on time but most economically.” 
It is natural, then, that this alert 
organization should look with fa- 
vor on International Trucks. Pur- 














The Largest Company - Owned Truck 
Service Organization in the World is 





at the service of International Truck 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


From sunny decks to exotic scenes... 
such is winter cruising. But to cruise 
Cunard is something more... here is an 
enchanted life, luxurious and smoothly 
served, abounding in sports, entertain- 
ment, rest . . . with far-off ports as 
glamorous interludes! 

Give yourself a week or two or four of 
such living, this winter...a cruise under 
Cunard’s world-renowned management. 
AQUITANIA...to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. Jan. 31 and Mar. 
7. 33 days in the newly remodeled 
Aquitania;to Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Nice, Haifa and Port Said for the Hol 
Land and Egypt, Rhodes, Istanbul, 
Athens, Naples! $495 up, First Class; 
$265 up, Tourist. Appl to Raymond- 
Whitcomb, 670 Fifth Sg New York, 
or Cunard Line. 25 Broadway, New 
York, or your local agent. 
MAURETANIA ... to the West 
Indies and South America. 
The White Cruise Queen on an itinerary 
only possible in the famed Mauretania. 


9300 miles in 12 days. 5 foreign coun- 
tries: Port of Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaira, 
Venezuela; Willemstad, Curacao; Colon, 
Panama; *Havana, Cuba...and a 240- 
mile daylight vista of the Leeward and 
Windward Islands! From New York Dec. 
23, Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 
24, Apr. a6 $170 up. *Nassau may be substituted. 
SAMARIA... to Bermuda, 
Nassau and *Havana. || days... 
to the three highspots of the West 
Indies! From New York Jan. 20, Feb. 3 
and 17, Mar. 3, 17 and 31. $125 up. 


*Kingston may be substituted. 

FRANCONIA ... New Year’s 
Cruise to Nassau and *Havana. 
8 days of holiday cruising ...a day and 
a night in each port! From New York 
Dec. 26. $97.50 up. *Bermuda may be substituted. 
BERENGARIA... Lineoln’s 
Birthday Week-end Cruise to 
Bermuda. From New York Friday, 


Feb. 9; return Tuesday A. M. $55 up. 


First Class Service throughout on 
West Indies Cruises; no passports. 


See your local agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 
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CHINA 


Balance or Bust 

Green at his job of Finance Minister 
is plump, owlish Dr. H. H. Kung. Last 
week he buckled to the task of trying to 
balance China’s budget with a sternness 
remindful of his great ancestor, China’s 
uncompromising sage Confucius. 

With a squiggle of his pen Dr. Kung 
upped China’s cigaret taxes by a stagger- 
ing 50%. Twelve Shanghai cigaret fac- 
tories instantly closed in protest, locked 
out 8,000 cigaret makers who shrilly 
cursed Dr. Kung. 

Unperturbed and backed by his wife, 
the eldest sister in China’s famed “Soong 
Dynasty” (Time, Dec. 11), Finance Min- 
ister Kung announced with stoical aplomb 
that he was “considering” a 28% upping 
of China’s most vital and widely detested 
tax, that on salt. To collect this tax Dr. 
Kung’s brother-in-law and predecessor as 
Finance Minister, famed T. V. Soong, or- 
ganized a special army of “‘salt tax troops” 
and was believed to have screwed out of 
the peasantry the last copper cash that 
they would pay without rebellion. 


Rebels Defiant 


“Your ultimatum to the Fukien rebels 
has expired,” correspondents reminded the 
Nanking Government’s Foreign Office 
spokesman last week. “Why don’t Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s troops ad- 
vance and fight?” 

“We ourselves,” sighed the Government 
spokesman, “are surprised that there has 
been no fighting.” 

Nanking troop trains continued to rush 
soldiers down to the Fukien front, but 
Generalissimo Chiang did not follow them. 
He developed a fresh interest in his anti- 
Communist campaign in Kiangsi. Mean- 
while the Fukien rebels continued to de- 
mand that both Generalissimo Chiang and 
Nanking Premier Wang Ching-wei resign. 
Wang and Chiang reacted in a way which 
showed that Fukien and its famed roth 
Route Army are gaining prestige. Said 
the Premier: “It is impossible for the 
Government to dispense with Generalis- 
simo Chiang’s services at the present junc- 
ture of the anti-Communist campaign, but 
if the people are dissatisfied with my serv- 
ices I will willingly resign and make way 
for someone better qualified.” 

Said the Generalissimo: “I will not re- 
sign, regardless of what pressure may be 
brought upon me, until I have successfully 
concluded my anti-Communist drive. The 
only way for the Fukien rebels to avoid 
extermination is by repenting for their 
insubordination and surrendering uncon- 
ditionally.” 


=——_ 


SIAM 
“Most Propitious” 


Back to Bangkok from their seaside villa 
ventured King Prajadhipok and Queen 
Rambai Barni last week, thus signalizing 
that tranquillity had been restored after 
the bloody revolt led by princes of the 
Royal House (Trme, Oct. 23, ef seq.). 
Duty bound to open the Siamese National 
Assembly last week, His Majesty con- 
sulted an astrologer as to what would be 
“the most propitious moment.” On the 
astrologer’s advice His Majesty opened 
at 11.02 a. m. sharp. 
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“Dear Doctor: 
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It was just a year ago today...” 


“Dear Docror: 


This Christmas, Jimmie 
is knee-deep in toys and 


having the time of his young life. 


Last Christmas, he didn’t even get 
up to see what Santa had left him. 
[ can see him yet, lying there so 


white and so still. 


Yes, it was just a year ago today 
we phoned you. And I'll never forget 
that you didn’t hesitate to give up 
Christmas with your family. I'll 


never forget how you watched over 


Jimmie all day; and were able, to- 
ward nightfall, to tell us that he was 


out of danger. 


As I look at him now, I can’t help 
but realize that, but for you, he 
might not be with us today. That’s 
why I feel I must write you, Doctor, 
to let you know how grateful we are 
for your part in making this Christ- 
mas a day of happiness instead of a 


day of tragic memories.” 
7 y 7 


Such a letter could be written in 





thousands of homes today. For the 
frustration of many a tragedy can 
be traced directly to a doctor’s un- 
selfish devotion to duty—to the fact 
that Medical Service knows neither 


clock nor calendar. 


In this season of good will toward 
men, Parke, Davis & Co. salutes the 
men and women whose lives are ded- 
icated to upholding this Ideal of 
Service—tne physicians of Vv 
America and the world. = 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 

Detroit, Michigan 
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LOMEETS ax 
Lacemakers 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


and the 


CARIBBEAN 


This season’s ‘Guest Cruises” are 
just as new and different as their 
forerunners were in 1903! Since 
those pioneering cruises, thirty 
years ago, the Great White Fleet 
has been building friendships, 
improving shore arrangements, 
setting the pace in the Caribbean 
. . . until now six new spotless 
liners lead the procession. With 
deck sports, dancing, swimming 
in @ permanent outdoor pool 
together with the cordial, in- 
formal service for which these 
ships are noted . . . here's the way 
to enjoy the tropics intimately. 
from NEW YORK— A wide selection 
of cruises of 10 to 20 days or more— 
variously toHAVANA JAMAICA, 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDU- 
RAS. Rates vary from $125 to $220 
minimum depending upon cruise se- 


* lected. Sailings every Thursday and 
Saturday. 


from 
San Francisco 


Similar “Guest Cruises” 
New Orleans—Los 


No passports required. 
Optional shore excursions at all ports. 


‘rom GALIFORNIA 
New York 


FIRST CLASS—between 
and California $180 up; between 
New Orleans and California, $180 up 


Apply any Authorized Tourist 


inzeles 





igency or United Fruit Com 
pany, Pier 3, North River or 
332 Fifth Avenue, New York 


- GREAT 
"WHITE 
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TIME 


RELIGION 


Drowned Baptist 


Into old First Baptist Church at Easton, 
Md. one night last week crowded 600 fer- 
| vent Baptists for the wind-up of Rev. Dr. 
| C. Thomas Brookshire’s ten-day campaign. 
Evangelist Brookshire retired to put on 
rubber boots, rubber apron for the bap- 
tismal service. His pulpit was moved 
aside. A section of flooring was taken up 
to expose a waist-deep tank of water. 
Evangelist Brookshire stepped __ in. 
A-a-a-men! A-a-a-men! cried the congrega- 
tion. Two girls, 12 and 16, approached. 
Praying loudly, he helped them down, 
doused them in the tank. Then followed 
an electrician named James Dean. Halle- 








lujah! chorused the congregation. 
Suddenly Evangelist Brookshire turned 
pale, toppled forward into the water. 


Quickly Electrician Dean dragged him up, 
stretched him out on the platform. An 
hour later, despite the efforts of a fire 
department crew with a resuscitator, 
Evangelist Brookshire was pronounced 
dead, of drowning during a heart attack. 


Federal Council’s 25th 

An 83-year-old Methodist churchman 
who somewhat resembles an older, stouter 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sat by his radio 
one night last week in his home in Madi- 
son, N. J. He tuned in on a broadcast 











from Constitution Hall in Washington. 
where was being celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


Had his health permitted, Dr. Frank 
Mason North would have joyfully been 
present. He, more than any other man, 


had helped found the Federal Council, was 
its president for four years (1916-20), 
is still a member of its executive commit- 
tee. Keen-witted, goodthumored, he at- 
tends monthly meetings in Manhattan as 
regularly as possible. But last week Dr. 
North, unable to go to Washington, could 
only listen by radio to President Roose- 
velt’s speech (see p. 7) and feel a quick- 
ening in his old heart when the Constitu- 
tion Hall audience arose and sang a famed 
hymn which he himself had written: 
Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man! 

Dr. North’s thoughts could drift back 
to a December day in Philadelphia, when 


the Federal Council was in the throes of 
organizing. It was no easy matter to 
thread the creeds and dogmas of dozens 


of sects and bring them together in a com- 
mon Christian purpose. Out of a bog of 
conflicting theological ideas Dr. North led 
his confréres to high and solid ground— 


social service. An active minister and 
city missions worker, he believed that 
“when the standards of the Gospel shall 
have become the rule of Society, His 


Kingdom will be here.” He wrote the first 
social creed for the Federal Council which 
was the cornerstone of its existence. That 
stirring document called for conciliation 


and arbitration in industrial disputes; pro- | 


tection of workers against dangerous ma- 
chinery and occupational diseases;. aboli- 
tion of child labor; suppression of the 
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CENTER OF THE 
WINTERTIME WORLD 


It's a NEW world 
a new idea in resort living: the Miami 
Biltmore plan revolutionary 
. daringly generous . . . a 
COMPLETE VACATION in “The 
Center of the Wintertime World’’..luxu- 
rious accommodations, plus a program 
| of sports and social activities never 
| before equalled . . privileges in 
| the Florida Year Round Clubs, including 
aerocar, autogiro and sea- «sled service to 
ALL holiday interests . . without 
extra tariffs! It’s the best buy in the 
vacation world. » » » 


and here's 


OPEN OCT. 28TH TO JUNE 30TH 
For information, literature and 
reservations address the hotel 
direct or see your travel agent 


MIAMI 
BILTMORE 


| CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


EUROPE 


in a class of your own! 


TOURIST IS “TOP” 
S.S. PENNLAND 


Dec. 29, Jan. 26 


S. S. WESTERNLAND 
Feb. 9 


Sail on these large, comfortable 





liners enjoy the finest 
staterooms, the largest public 
rooms, the broadest decks. 
“Thebest onthe ship’ all at the 


Tourist Class rate—for Tourist 


is top class on these great liners. 


$106°° up *189up 
One Way Round Trip 


to Southampton, Havre, Antwerp. 





“On the Pennland, Westernland, Min- 
newaska and Minnetonka 
top class.’” 


Tourist 1s 
rwost oCtan stavict 


through your 
Jocal agent 


See your local agent. His services are fre 


RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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A NEW WAY*A NEW DAY* IN MUSIC 
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YOU’LL FIND NEW MARVELS 
IN VICTOR RECORDS 


Bk lam 
as 
Q ar) ©) } 
STOKOWSKI THIBAULT BESTOR CALLUOWAY 


You must ear the modern Victor records to know how 
marvelously life like they are... how rich and pure and true 
in tone. Hear Conrabd ‘THIBAULT sing Ou/y a Paper Moon, 
and This ls Romance... feast on the magnificent Excerpés 
from Gotterddimmerung, played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under incomparable Srokowsk1. Hear any favorite... 
any great music or artist... avy time! Dance whenever you 
like to the best of dance music: Don BesTor playing J’ 
Dancing On a Rainbow, or Beautiful Girl... PAvL WuITE- 
MAN... Eppy Ducuin... JANGARBER...and don’t miss the 
gorgeous barbaric rhythms of Cap CaLLoway | [ar/em Hos- 
pitality, for instance, or Evenin’, No past records even com- 
pare with these Victor masterpieces of today. (If not available 
locally, send price to RCA Victor Co., Camden, N. J.) 


All prices subject to change without n tice, Prices cucted are F.O. B. Camden, N. J 
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RCA VICTOR 


RADIOS @ PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS @ 
VICTOR RECORDS 


2 IN I MUSIC 


Plays records through tubes like radio. () J 
Plus improved RCA VICTOR radio. /“” 






Electrical operation: no ‘‘winding”’. 
PA 


wn te 


HIS new kind of musical that, too—improved RCA 

instrument completes and VICTOR radio! But your big 
combines the best in home enter- — thrill comes in knowing you can 
tainment! You'll have Thrill have your DUO now! Prices are 
No. 1 when you hear the new — about what you would have paid 
DUO play any record through — for comparable radio or phono- 
the tone-sensitive radio tubes. graph ane! Tell your RCA 
You’ ll have Thrill No. 2 when VICTOR dealer that you want 
you hear today’s ew electrically- to hear the new DUO. Tell 
recorded records. Thrill No. 3: him today and Acar it today! 
having a// your favorite music You’ll discover it is something 
instantly available—even when it you’ve wanted for a long time. 
isn’tbeing broadcast! And DUO =BOOKLET ON MUSIC = Brand 


requires no ““winding’’—it oper- ew booklet which tells about the 


ates electrically, Whenever y world’s £101 Musical Masterpieces” 
ates electrically. enever you _4, handy source of musical knowledge 


want radio, the DUO gives you — everyone wants. Send coupon below. 
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RCA VICTOR Co., Dept. 103,Camden, N. J. (Check one or both) 
C1) Enclosed find 10c for postage on new book “*101 Musical Masterpieces’ 


LJ Send, FREE, monthly bulletin of new RCA VICTOR recordings. R 
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travelers who have visited 


“Climate-wise” 
world famous resorts in America and abroad agree 
that Phoenix, and the surrounding communities 
of Mesa, Chandler, Glendale, Wicken- 
burg and Buckeye are unsurpassed. 

This dry, where the 
shines 84% of the possible daylight hours, where 
less than eight inches of rain falls annually, and 
which has one of the lowest humidity figures in 


Tempe, 


warm climate, sun 


the world, is the ideal vacationland. Every day 


is an outdoor day in Phoenix. Sports and diver- 
sions are never interrupted because of foggy, 
muggy Snow and slush are unknown in 
Valley of Sunshine. 


Accommodations and rates, too, 


days. 
this 
are as you 
would have them in every type of hotel, apart- 
ment, desert inn and dude ranch. Come now 
and enjoy the most wonderful vacation you have 
ever known. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


Fe Witla. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE! 
i 


111-D La Ciudad Del Sol 

The City 

ee send me attractive free literature and booklets 
NAM 


ADDRESS. 


of the Sun 








AMERICA’S SMARTEST WINTER RESORT 














Because it values the enviable position 
it enjoys in the play life of those who 
cherish a taste for good living and have 
the means to indulge it... . because it 
appreciates that a keen sense of values 
is invariably the companion of good taste 

. the Roney Plaza has declined to 
permit the bright outlook for better 
times to influence its tariff schedule. 
Rates this year at the Roney remain the 
same, while many physical improvements 
have been made to enhance the high 
standards of guest comfort, extraordi- 
nary service and brilliant social life 
which have made it famous. 


Open from November 15th to 


May ist. For literature, in- 
formation and reservations 
write or wire direct to the 


hotel or see your travel agent. 


MONEY PLAZA 


MIAMI BEACH FLORIDA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“sweating system”; reduction of working 
hours with at least one day in seven free; 
a living wage; “suitable provision” for old 
and incapacitated workers. Tame though it 
sounds today, Dr. North’s social program 
struck many a good churchman as down- 
right radical in 1908. Since then the 
Federal Council has revised its credo, 
adding notably stronger clauses on social 
planning and control of credit and money: 
a “just share” of profits for workers; old 
age, sickness and unemployment insurance. 

The actual formation of the Federal 
Council, with 33 co-operating churches rep- 
resenting 18.000.000 Protestants, was pre- 
ceded by the efforts of Dr. Elias Benjamin 
Sanford, a New England Congregationalist 
who had been working on Christian unity 
since 1866. But not until 1905 was a plan 
of federation considered. Then, at an 
in Manhattan’s 


Inter-Church Conference 


— 


Dr. F RANK Mason NoRTH 
“We hear Thy voice, O Son ¢ Man!” 
Carnegie Hall, a delegate cried: “We must 


pray together until the emia’ tre embles 

Pray they did, that they might 
the churches common voice on moral is- 
sues, perhaps some day weld them into 
one mighty U. S. Protestant Church. 
And even before they could get around 
to setting up the Federal Council formally 
the Conference members found a project 
to test their strength. Pious folk all over 
the world were shocked at the cruel op- 
pression of blackamoors in the Belgian 
Congo. The Inter-Church Conference set 
out to get the U. S., whose delegates had 
helped draw the Berlin Act recognizing 
the Congo Independent State, to take ac- 
tion. The U. S. Senate agreed to. Leopold 
II of the Belgians soon began to clean up 
his Congo. 

By no means all the activities of the 
Federal Council of Churches have been 
so clear-cut. Both within and without the 
churches, critics have declared that the 
Council is opportunistic, sometimes timid, 
sometimes too bold. A back-handed ap- 
proval of Birth Control (Trme, March 30, 
1931) caused the Presbyterian Church, 
South, to bolt the Federal Council. The 
Federal Council deplored war before the 
War, has consistently denounced Big 
Navies ever since. 

Nevertheless, under such presidents as 


give 








Dr. North, Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman and 
Bishop Francis John McConnell, the Fed- 
eral Council has demonstrated that the 
Protestant Churches in the U. S. can get 
together to argue and act on common prob- 
lems. Its trend through the years has 
been more & more liberal—always one 
jump ahead of the mass of church thought, 
In a way the Federal Council resembles 
the League of Nations. Its existence js 
more interesting than its achievements 
Yet in a quarter century it also has 
achievements to its credit. Among them: 
@ Mergers: Free Baptist-Northern Bap- 
tist; Presbyterian-Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odist; Evangelical Association-United 
Evangelical; Congregational - Christian: 
Reformed-Evangelical Synod. Three sep- 
arate groups formed the United Lutheran 
Church. In Canada the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Churches 
fused in the United Church of Canada’ 
@ A battle with Steel, clarioned in the 
famed Steel Report of 1923, which prod- 


ded the late, great. pious Bible-reading 
Judge Gary into abolishing the 12-hour 
day. 


@ City, State and world ‘church councils 
which did not exist 25 years ago. Com- 
missions for international, inter-racial and 
inter-church good will. Radiobroadcasts 
of interdenominational Sunday services, 
morning devotions, evensong and religious 
news. 

@ Supervision of religion in CCCamps, 


setting up an agency to handle China 
Famine Relief, running churches in the 
Canal Zone. 

Worshippers of the World 


The headlong sweep of Christianity 
from its founding down to the present 
day was depicted in a cunning mosaic of 
statistics last week in the American Lu- 


theran by Dr. George Linn Kieffer. A 
scholarly, bespectacled Lutheran who is 
president of the Association of Religious 


Statisticians of America and author of an 
annual church membership survey for the 
Christian Herald, Dr. Kieffer pieced 
gether censuses and researches as follows: 
100 A. D.: There were 500,000 Chris- 
tians in the world. 
50,000,000 Christians. 
Europe's 100,000, 000 souls were 
80% Roman Catholic, 20% Jewish, Hus- 
site, Waldensian, Lollerd. But Europe 
was already pregnant with Protestantism. 
By 1880 there were 74,000,000 Protes- 
tants in the world. The Catholic popu- 
lation had increased to 149,000,000. 
1933: There are 335.482,881 Catholics, 
an increase of 125.2% since 1880. There 
are some 163,000,000 Protestants, an in- 
crease of 120.3% 
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On beautiful Tampa Bay. Every 
sport attraction. Del lightful so- 
ciallife. Splendid cuisineand 
service. American Plan. 


S. Lund & Soreroe 
Lund, Jr., Managers. 
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In Moss-A 


PATRICIAN —N, 


man 
Onyx. 





LADY PATRICIA—A 


dainty pen for 


women and girls. $500 


Persian, Onyx, 
Turquoise, Nacre and Jet. . 
Pencil to match, $3.00 ei 


NUMBER 32—A splendid pen for 


anyone at a modest price. 


Ideal for school use. $975 | 


Pencil to match, $1.00 


Give the gift you would like to receive 


In all the realm of gifts there is nothing more useful to the 
recipient than a Waterman’s. 

Artistry of design, beauty of color, time-proved principles of con- 
struction, perfection of point, generous ink capacity, make Water- 
man’s preeminently the world’s finest writing instrument. 


Seven different points insure the right point for every style of hand- 
FOUNTAIN PEN DESK —s are useful, as . rv ° c * 
artistic gifts for home and office. A $750 writing. See the complete Waterman’s line at your local stores today. 


variety of styles... priced as low as 


_E. WATERMAN CO. NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO +» MONTREAL 


Waterman's 














— Advertisement — 


| HOTELS 


Famous Register 


Parker House registers from 1856 
to date could very well be mistaken 
for a compendium of Who’s Who in 
all fields of endeavor. That this 
famed Boston hostelry served as 
meeting-place for such literary big- 
wigs of their day as Holmes, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Lowell, goes without saying. Visit- 
ing celebrities were not far behind in 
their preference for the comfort and 
food to be had at the corner of School 
and Tremont. Among them: Charles 
Dickens, Matthew Arnold, Ulysses 
Grant, Sarah Bernhardt, the entire 
Chinese Embassy, Rufus Choate, 
inany another. Celebrities still come, 
still enjoy the solid comforts which 
make their stay at the Parker House 


Doris Day 
Parker House Pen & Dottrep LINE 
You are cordially invited to sign. 
more pleasant than it would be any- 
where else. But not for headliners 
alone is the Varker House register; 
thousands of visitors, less famous but 
no less desirous of enjoying the ser- 
vice, convenience, victuals, prestige 
of Boston’s most renowned hotel have 
scribbled their names on the dotted 
line. The Parker House manage- 
ment cordially invites all visitors to 
Boston to share this same hospitality. 
—? 

IcKeNS \oom 
Dicl " R 

On the Mezzanine Floor of Bos- 
ton’s famed Parker House is a room 
whose door is always open. In it are 
preserved the fireplace mantel and 
mirror which were part of the fur 
nishings in the original suite occupied 
by Charles Dickens during his visit 
in 1867. Now decorated in the best 
Victorian manner, with no end of 
interesting Dickens memorabilia, the 
room* is a meeting place for the 
Dickens Fellowship of Boston, is 
always open to guests for inspection. 

—" 

Chet’s Dilemma 

John Bonello of the Varker House, 
like other famous chefs, has kitchen 
secrets which he guards closely as 
buried treasure. Continually besought 
for receipts of palate-pleasers, Chef 
Bonello, anxious to spread the fame 
of Parker House cuisine, but fearful 
lest housewives more ambitious than 
capable spoil his dishes, cannot decide 
whether to share or not to share. If 
Time readers express themselves in 
favor, the Parker House may issue a 
booklet of its fanious recipes. 


*Other rooms, less historical but more con- 
ducive to pleasant living and sound sleeping, 
at $3 per day, with private bath. For two, $4.50. 
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In the U. S., the progress of Protes- 
tantism since 1800 has been tremendous. 
“far exceeding anything ever seen else- 
where, even in the Apostolic era.” All 
religious bodies increased 416% from 1830 
to 1930, while the nation’s population in- 
creased only 255%. Of three groups— 
Evangelical, Liberal and Catholic—the 
Evangelical showed the greatest ratio of 
growth until 1880, when it yielded some- 
what to the others and to “atheistic and 
godless movements.” 

Jews have increased from 3,000 in the 
U. S. in 1818 to 4,228,029 in 1927. 

Catholics, from 100,000 in 1800 to 
20,146,168 in 1932. 

Evangelicals, from 364.872 in 1800 to 
34.533,768 today. 

Liberals, beginning with a comparatively 
small number of Universalist, Unitarian 
and New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian ) 
churches, have come to include also the 
Latter Day Saints (Mormons) and all 
such “Philosophical Cults” as  Baha‘i, 
Spiritualism, Theosophy. Present mem- 
bership: 1,074.675. 


In the Churches 


In the following places the following 
churchmen made news last week: 
@ In Manhattan, the North Presbyterian 
Church installed as its pastor Rev. Dr. 
Merle Hampton Anderson, since 1924 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. North Church had re- 
solved to call no minister over 50. It 
gladly changed its mind last summer when 
Dr. Anderson, 60, preached three stirring 
guest sermons. 
@ In London, a brisk controversy sprang 
up between the rectors of All Hallows- 
on-the-Wall and = St. Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe, two of the 47 churches in the 
City. Rector Sanders of All Hallows- 
on-the-Wall urged that all but four or five 
City churches be closed on Sunday. “On 
a recent Sunday,” he exclaimed, “my con- 
gregation consisted of half a dozen adults 
and a small party of Girl Guides!” But 
Rector Sankey of St. Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe disagreed, said that all City 
churches should be “red hot missionary 
centres for the conversion of London.” 
@ In Manhattan arrived Rev. Lorenzo 
M. Spirale, treasurer of the Catholic 
Augustinian Order, sent by Benito Mus- 
solini to preach good citizenship to young 
U. S.-Italians. 
@ In Detroit, Jews were irate because, at 
a Catholic conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems, President George Hermann Derry 
of Detroit's Marygrove College (Catholic ) 
had said: “A few international Jews hold 
a stranglehold on the world supply of gold 
that enables them to decide the destiny 
of nations, to make and unmake cabinets, 
and to rule the fate of mankind.” 
@ in Manhattan met the Presbyterian 
League of Faith, militant Fundamentalist 
organization to which some 1,200 of the 
19,000 U. S. Presbyterian ministers be- 
long. Unabashed by the trouncing admin- 
istered them at the last Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly (Trme. June 5), the Funda- 
mentalists proclaimed they are holding 
their line, unanimously nominated as 
their candidate for moderator at next As- 
sembly Rev. Dr. Harold S. Laird, 42, pas- 
tor of First & Central Presbyterian 
Church, Wilmington, Del. . 
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Covering six 
continents 


in one week’s time 


Faster than the Zeppelin could take you— 
you see and compare the offerings of Brazil 
and Japan—of England and France—of 
Germany and Australia. 

In one week's time you inspect the offerings 
of 22 countries—7000 exhibitors—in your 
line. Some 130,000 business men and buyers 
will take advantage of this semi-annual op- 
portunity—at the Spring Fair, which opens 
March 4th. 

In the General Merchandise Fair (March 
4-10), 5200 firms show every possible item 
for the department store and the specialized 
store. In the Great Engineering ond Building 


| Fair (March 4-11), there are 1800 practical 


exhibits of machinery, building equipment, 
tools and manufacturing processes. 


Shrewd buyers will find the present condi- 
tions in international trade particularly favor- 
able for profits. 


We invite you to write for Booklet 29 which 
tells the story of the Fairs in detail. Let our 
New York office—or an Honorary Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity—advise you of cer- 
tain important trade discounts, travel econo- 
mies and courtesies, available to Fair visitors. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


CHRISTMAS 


With A Capital See! 
DECIDE to visit the Na- 


tion’s Capital for Christmas good 
times amid scenes cherishable 
by all the family. Make Willard 
reservalions—for location, as- 
sociation, and elevation above 
humdrum daily existence... The 
brilliant pageantry of life’s pass- 
ing show is nowhere quite like 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“The Residence of Presidents” 


14th and Pennsylvania Ave. 


Washington, D. C. 
H. P. SomERVILLE, Managing Director 


————__——— 
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GRANTLAND RICE 
gives the sportsman’s view- 
point on the new Airflow Chry- 
sler to Fred M. Zeder, vice presi- 


dent in charge of 


Engineering, 


Chrysler Corporation. 


IN MOVING METAL ” 


GRANTLAND RICE... famous sports authority... writer... 
editor. . . visited Chrysler’s hideaway engineering camp in 


the north woods to see the 1934 Airflow* Chrysler. 


He tells 


the story with characteristic force and directness. . . 


“Tt’s like a projectile . . . this amazing 
Airflow Chrysler car that is soon to 
be announced. 

“It seems to pay no more attention 
to the road it runs on than a bullet 


does to the air it flies through. 


cc , . . ° 
We took twisting backwoods trails 


... frozen rut-bitten clay... snow 


packed hollows and hurdles... with 
the rush of a rocket... without a 
quiver... without alurch. . . without 


even a suggestion of a jolt. 


So 


a was possible over these primi- 
tive highways to read a book or write 
a letter, to relax and go to sleep, while 
the car surged forward at speeds of 

80 and better. 


ee . . 
Like a crack athlete, this new 
Chrysler car has lowing smoothness of 
style as well as speed and power. 
*““And like any great champion, it 


shows to best advantage when the 


going is the worst. . . the greatest test 
of form there is for human flesh or 
moving metal. 


“Without 
superlatives, a ride in the new Airflow 


calling upon needless 
Chrysler car is an astonishing adven- 
ture... it gave this somewhat blasé 
sports-writer one of the thrills of his 


life.” 


Grantland Rice peers into the wind tunnel at 
an experimental model, while Fred M. Zeder 
* explains the dramatic experiments which went 
into the development of the Airflow Chrysler. 


On The Pin 


**New York Goes to the Auto Show’’... 
Fifteen radio .. five famous orches- 
tras. . . Alexander Woollcott as master of 
ceremonies. 8:00 to 9:00 P. M. E. $. T. 
Sunday, January 7, Columbia Broadcasting 


System. 


* Name 


**T was interested to learn 
from the engineers that the 
secret of this amazing ride lies stars . 
in balance and timing... the 
same factors I have discussed 
so often in connection with 


champions of the sport world. 1933—Chrysler Corporation 
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sms Ze happiest | 
Cheislnas Ui yews 


..»:GIVE A 
HAMILTON 


H: ADS ARE UP; chins are high again. | 
Resolve now to put that Hamilton back on 
your Christmas list—and make this the hap- 
piest Christmas in four years. 





Your faith in Hamilton, your desire to | 
wait rather than compromise with a less accu- | 
rate watch, will be rewarded. For Hamilton, | 
despite those trying years, held rigidly to its 
high standards, never sacrificing quality to gain | 
sales. Today’s Hamilton, in fact, has the ad- 
vantage of many improvements in watchmaking 
perfected since 1929—including the famous | 
Time-Microscope.* | 

* * * 


*ONLY HAMILTONS ARE TIME-MICROSCOPE-TESTED | 
( Time-Microscope Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The Time-Micros 


modern watchmaking, was developed and perfected hy the 


cope, called the greatest aid to accuracy in | 


Hamilton Watch Company. It is used exclusively by Hamilton, | 
and gives you double insurance of accuracy in your Hamilton, 
See your jeweler —or write for our Christmas Folder 
illustrating and describing many new Hamiltons, Address | 
Hamilton Watch Company, 904 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 








THREE CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
(Top Left) Grant. 17 jewels. Special hardened sterling sil- 
10K filled natural yellow gold, $45. Raised gold 


figure dial, $2.50 extra. (Top Right) Bryn Mawr. 17 jewels. 





ver, $42.50, 
14K gold, white or natural yellow. Raised gold numeral dial. 


$60. (Bottom) MastTERPIECE. 23 jewels. In platinum. 
s’rices on request. Other Hamilton Watches, $35 to $500. 


HAMILTON 
the Wath of Raiboad Accuracy | 


IR 
MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 
C= 


wi oc ove naan 
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Concert Business 

Because Fritz Kreisler packed up his fid- 
die and his ailing wife and sailed for Eu- 
rope one night last week, a group of know- 
it-alls in New York: started one of Depres- 
sion’s dreariest stories. They said the con- 
cert business was dead. Even an artist like 
Kreisler was unable to get engagements. 
He was returninz to Europe with his purse 
limp and his pride hurt. 

Truth was that Mrs. Kreisler wanted to 
spend Christmas in their Berlin home, that 
Kreisler wanted to see about the London 
production of his operetta Sissy before he 
finished his U. S. tour. What made the 
know-it-alls’ talk all the more absurd was 
a statement by several New York concert 
managers to the effect that their business 














Keystone 
THE TIBBETTS 


He oversang by the hour. 


is now on a sounder basis than it has been 
for two years. 

Concerts might be shoes or silver polish 
for the systematic, hardheaded way they 
are merchandised in the U. S. New York 
managers are the wholesalers, local mana- 
gers the retailers. Sound business means 
two things: the New York manager has 
been able to sell a substantial number of 
dates; and the local managers have been 
able to sell a sufficient number of seats 
to make them want to buy again. Artists’ 
fees are lower this year with a few ex- 
ceptions. So are seats. Bookings are big- 
ger than the New York managers expected. 
Lily Pons had to turn down 4o dates. 
Lawrence Tibbett has 51; Kreisler and 
Rachmaninoff, 33 each; Yehudi Menuhin, 
28 (all his parents will let him play); 
Heifetz, 26, Zimbalist, Harold Bauer and 
Gabrilowitsch, expert musicians whose 
box-office power has never been sensa- 
tional, have in the neighborhood of 30. 
Nathan Milstein has 33; Nelson Eddy, 37; 
Rose Bampton, 40. Cancellations were 
last year’s bugaboo. A local manager 
would engage an artist and then be unable 
to sell enough seats to meet the fee. So 
far this season there have been practically 
no cancellations. 

Record tours in the concert business are 
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Good food 
the many features that make 
the Bismarck Hotel so popular 


is only one of 


The Bismarck is close to shops 
ond theatres, and each room 
is equipped with overy comfort 


OTTO K.£ITEL MOR. 


BISMARCK 














HOTEL MARGUERY 





270 PARK AVE. af 47%h ST. 


New York WICKERSHAM 2-9000 
| SINGLE ROOMS ‘4 and up 
With bath 
DOUBLE ROOMS _—_‘ 5. and up 
(Twin Beds) bath 
SUITES . . . 1Oand up 


| Living room, bedroom and bath 


| WITH SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY RATES 














THERE’S NO PEN 
like a STEEL PEN-especially if 
itis stamped 






Try writing your personal correspondence with a steel 
pen Many large business houses use steel pens in 
preference to all others, 

A your stationer for a Gillott Stainless Steel Pen. 
The name ‘‘Gillott” has stood for quality for over 100 
years. Many different styles for private, business and 
professional use. 

Send us 10¢ in stamps for a sample set (statvless) for 
general use, 25¢ for a set of drawing pens (carhon steel). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 
93 Chambers St, New York City 








BSOVIET PERIODICALSE 


We accept subscriptions to all Newspapers and 
Magazines published in the Soviet Union. There 
are Soviet Periodicals in English, French, German, 
and 23 other languages, in addition to the vast 
number of Newspapers and Magazines in the Pus- 

_ sian language. 

AMKNIGA CORP., Dept. B 4, 258-5th Ave., New York 


Literature on request 
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the ones made by the most successful new- 
comers of the season before. True to form, 
the Singing Boys of Vienna have go dates 
this year; Shankar, the Hindu dancer, 85 
(Time, Oct. 30). Record crowds have 
gone to hear Lawrence Tibbett who fort- 
night ago was photographed for the first 
time with his new son* (see cut). Tibbett 
has been kept singing encores for an hour 
after his concerts were supposedly over. 
Stage-struck girls have blocked his dress- 


ing-room clamouring for autographs. In, | 


Seattle and Washington, D. C. he drew 
the biggest audiences those cities have ever 
known for a musical event. 

Tibbett’s success is reminiscent of the 
boom years, which for concerts ended not 
with the stock crash but with radio and 
sound movies which came in at a time 
when the market was already imperilled by 
too many second-rate artists. In the boom 
years Galli-Curci and John McCormack 
were the big money-making concert sing- 
ers. They would get 100 engagements a 
season and they needed no advertising. 
Phonograph records built up their names, 
besides earning them royalties which year 
after year ran over $100,000. Deflation 
has weeded out second-raters and for the 
top-notchers the halls are filling up again. 
San Francisco’s Line-Up 

A bushy-haired Russian conductor 
tensely beating time, an elfin little Span- 
iard playing the piano and a lot of white- 
gloved ladies proudly patting their hands 
together marked the opening of the San 
Francisco Symphony last week. The con- 
ductor was Issai Dobrowen who rang in a 
flashy performance of a Tschaikowsky 
symphony. The pianist was José Iturbi 
who would have dearly loved to conduct 
the orchestra himself. The ladies were 
proud because many of them had worked 
hard to raise the guarantee necessary to 
save the Symphony for San Francisco. 
But with all their efforts the orchestra re- 
mained last week a rickety, anemic organi- 
zation compared with its lusty young 
brother, the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany. 

The San Francisco Symphony used to 
have a 24-week season under solid old Al- 
fred Hertz. Now it plays for ten weeks 
and many of its best musicians have taken 
safer jobs with other orchestras. The San 
Francisco Opera Company has been held 
up since Depression as a model to every 
opera-giving city in the U. S. It has had 
world-famed singers, this year Lucrezia 
Bori, Claudia Muzio, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Ezio Pinza, Gertrude Kappel, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Lawrence Tibbett. It has its own 
ballet, expertly trained by Adolph Bolm. 
It has usually managed to pay its way al- 
though this year, to no one’s great con- 
tern, it ran up a deficit of $30,000. The 
symphony hopes to square itself by hav- 
ing Arturo Toscanini’ for its guest con- 
ductor in the spring. Toscanini has always 
wanted to go to California but the New 
York Philharmonic, none too happy itself 
since Clarence Mackay’s fortune shrank, 
Was unwilling to spare its one big drawing 
tard during the winter season. 


——. 


*Tibbett had twin sons by his first wife, Grace 


Mackay Smith, who worked in a Los Angeles | 


tealtor’s office so that Tibbett could go East to 
study. When rich & famed, Tibbett got a divorce. 
His present wife, Jennie, had three sons by her 
itst husband, John Clark Burgard, San Francisco 
toker and sportsman. 
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Michigan Boulevard, 
Beacon Street, Hollywood Boulevard and 
: 5th Avenue alike proclaim Marlboro — 
America’s finest cigarette. 


Smoking Marlboros 
—Plain or Ivory Tipped—is like wearing 
the right clothes... like knowing the right 
people ...one has always the assurance of 
r correctness. 


Marlboro IVORY TIPS are Lip Insurance. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
Most Complete Cruise 


See the entire Mediterranean, cradle of civilization . . . from 
Live on the 







Gibraltar to Jerusalem, from Venice to Cairo. 
famous cruise-favorite, Empress of Australia .. . really /ive! 
Plunge in the Pompeiian pool . . . 
exquisitely appointed public rooms . . 
ness means. 11th successful year. Distinguished management. 


$595 ur (All First Class) . . . ship cruise only. Rooms with 


bath, from $905. Buy shore excursions as you please and pay 


spend sociable hours in 


69 


DAYS 


. learn what spacious- 






as you gu. Standard programme of 20 excursions, $330. 






Get deck plans, itinerary from Canadian Pacific... New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Franciseo, Montreal and 27 
other cities in U.S. and Canada...0oR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT. 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 30 
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Communist Riches 

While Kansas City was last week cere- 
moniously installing one of the most im- 
portant U. S. collections of old masters 
in a marble palace (see col. 3) Manhat- 
tan critics were traipsing down to a dingy 
garret on slummy 14th Street to look at 
the most important modern paintings of 
the year. The route was obscure: past a 
cut rate drugstore, a toy shop and a haber- 
dashery to a grimy doorway labeled: 
NEW WORKERS SCHOOL; up a nar- 
row steep staircase straight to the top 
floor; through the bare offices of New 
York's Communist Opposition headquar- 
ters, to an oblong lecture room. There 
from door to door ran a set of 21 heavy, 
richly-colored fresco panels, a present to 
Communism by a man generally acknowl- 
edged to be the world’s greatest muralist 
—Diego Maria Concepcion Juan Nepo- 
muceno Estanislao de la Rivera y Bar- 
rientos Acosta y Rodriguez de Valpuesta. 

When his great fresco for Rockefeller 
Center was rejected, paid for and boarded 
up (Time, May 22), Diego Rivera took 
his $14.000 and offered to reproduce the 
subject free for any one who would give 
him wall space. The New Workers took 
him up.* But since Communist workers 
have no walls to match those of the Cap- 
italist Rockefellers the original scheme 
had to be dropped. What Artist Rivera 
made instead was a cartoon strip, a pan- 
orama of civilization in the U. S. as seen 
through Communist eyes from the landing 
of the Pilgrims and the liquidation of the 
Indians to NRA and the farm strike. The 
New Workers’ tenure of the garret being 
none too permanent, the metal lath and 
plaster panels of each fresco, weighing up 
to 350 lb., were made removable. 
Communist 


was expelled from the 


1029, 


*Rivera 
Party in 


Conservative critics found their usual 
faults with Rivera’s work—a lack of co- 
ordination between the various sections, 
a terrific overcrowding of the individual 
pictures with figures and incidents. What 
no one realized until he actually saw the 
frieze was the effective propaganda Artist 
Rivera could make when freed from the 
necessities of Capitalist contracts. Biased 
as a princess slip though they were, the 
21 fresco panels made the most exciting 
show of the season. 

At a reception last week to inspect the 
panels and to speed Artist Rivera back to 
Mexico, Critic Walter Pach spoke feel- 
ingly behind his great mustache: “Diego 
Rivera has given artists in this country a 
great example of artistic integrity.”” Added 
Artist John Sloan: *“‘These are the first ex-, 
amples of an inspired, fired man’s mural 
art in this country.” 

The number of historic incidents that 
Artist Rivera managed to crowd on his 
hard plaster panels was impressive. To be 
quickly identified were Dutch settlers pur- 
chasing Manhattan at the point of a 
matchlock; a slave trader lashing a black; 
the Boston Massacre with Crispus Attucks 
in the centre; Thomas Paine and the 
“Rights of Man”; the Declaration of In- 
dependence; Thomas Jefferson; the Whis- 
key Rebellion; the Annexation of Texas; 
gold in California; John Brown arming the 
slaves: John Brown on the gallows; the 
Ku Klux Klan; Karl Marx—on through 
riots, strikes, lynchings, Benito Mussolini, 
Adolf Hitler (with a pansy in his necktie) 
to a scene of violence and confusion su- 
perimposed by a placard: WORKERS 
UNITE OR THE BLUE EAGLE WILL 
WEAR A BROWN SHIRT. NRA 
PAVES THE WAY FOR FASCISM. 

As Rivera works his way down toward 
1933. his panels take on something of the 
excited quality of newspaper headlines. 
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Two of the best deal with the War and its 
aftermath (see cut). In one is to be seen 
a very dowdy Woodrow Wilson broadcast. 
ing while a little dove exhibits the message 
“He kept us out of War’; Eugene Debs 
in jail; the faces of the Rockefellers, J. P, 
Morgan, Sir Basil Zaharolf, Colonel House. 
Clemenceau, Tsar Nicholas, the Emperor 
of Japan, Bernard Baruch; behind them 
the “Living Death” and other photo. 
graphic War horrors taken whole from 
The Horror of It (Time, March 21, 1932), 
The other panel shows a row of blue-clad 
factory girls apparently chained to a 
stamping machine, nine young Negroes 
to represent the seven “Scottsboro boys,” 
Tom Mooney in jail. and Sacco & Vanzetti 
in electrode masks at the moment of their 
execution. 


Nelson Trust 

Since the first traders sailed the Nile it 
has been a law as certain as gravity that 
Art follows Business. European. states 
men have made effort after effort to pre 
vent their great paintings from drifting 
to the U. S. But foreign laws have not 
been enough to keep the U. S. from becom. 
ing more & more the art treasure house 
of the world. Because great collections of 
Old Masters, instead of being concentrated 
exclusively in metropolitan galleries, are 
spread among smaller cities, few U. S. 
citizens fully appreciate the sum total of 
their country’s artistic riches. Last week 
Kansas City took its place beside Toledo, 
Cleveland, Omaha, Worcester and Spring 
field as a prime U. S. art centre. 

With fanfare and speeches the Willian 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art opened 
its massive bronze doors to let the public 
see a $4,000,000 collection sumptuously 
housed in a $2,500,000 marble palace. The 
Governors of Missouri and Kansas were 
there. So were the presidents of their 
State universities, not to mention half the 
tycoons of the Midwest. Led by Lord 











TD1EGO MARIA CONCEPCION JUAN NEPOMUCENO ESTANISLAO DELA RIVERA Y BARRIENTOS ACOSTA Y RODRIGUEZ DE VALPUESTA’S Murals 
From Red 14th Street he marched through U. S. history. 
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TURALS 
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THE new Lincoln series marks a distinct advance in 
engineering design and construction. A single de- 
sign, V-12 cylinder, 150-horsepower engine, has 
been adopted for all Lincoln cars. It provides great 
power with maximum flexibility and smoothness. 
The polished aluminum cylinder head, oil tempera- 
ture regulator, bearings of high-speed airplane type 


— insure finer engine operation, greater endurance, 


maee 8 s A T PET & O Fr tT 


TIME 


greater economy, Outstanding among other features 
is the new Lincoln clear-vision system of body 
ventilation. 

The Lincoln of today is built on two wheelbase 
lengths. A wide choice of standard body types, both 
closed and open, and a number of custom-built 
types by Judkins, Brunn, Willoughby, Dietrich and 


Le Baron are available. 
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... Say epicureans [| 


The Gotham cuisine, fa- 
mous for over 30 years, 
today is like a rare old 
wine. One is immediately 
aware of that delicate 
European touch. Dishes 
that should be hot are 
piping . .. each course is 
served to perfection. 
The Old World sur- 
roundings of the delight- 
ful Renaissance Rooms, 
the efficient service and 
the moderate prices make 
The Gotham the choice 
of smart New Yorkers. 
Room Rates from $4. 


AVENUE AT 55th ST 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK | 
Max A. Hacring i} 
» Resident Manager 
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DRINK HOT BOVRIL 


Fight winter ills with this 
famous beef beverage. Medi- 
eal Officer of Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition II says, “No 
praise I can put in writing 
could adequately express my 
high regard for Bovril.” 


Highly concentrated, a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of boiling 
water makes a richly deli- 
cious, invigorating drink. 





If not obtainable at a con- 
venient store, send $1.00 for 
a 4-oz. bottle today. 


~————~——~~~-------- | 


WM. S. SCULL CO., 108 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 
Enclosed is $1. Send 4-o0z. bottle of Bovril postpaid. 


Name 


Duveen, dealers and art critics arrived | 
from New York, Chicago, Paris, Venice, | 
Madrid. | 

William Rockhill Nelson migrated to 
Kansas City from Indiana 55 years ago, 
founded the Star which quickly grew to 
fame. Known as the Baron of Brush 
Creck, he died in 1915. By his will, and 
those of his wife and daughter a $12,000,- 
ooo trust fund from the sale of the Star | 
to its employes was set up to build a 
great museum, to fill it with treasures.* | 
There was only one important restriction: 
the museum may only buy the works of 
artists 30 years dead. 

For three years Advisor Harold Wood- 
bury Parsons has sailed around the coast- 
line of Europe in his own yacht, making 
forays inland to pick pictures. On his ad- 
vice the Nelson fund directors have bought 
lavishly and well. Critics picking their 
way through echoing marble galleries last 
week spotted at least half a dozen paint- 
ings of world importance: Velasquez’ St. 
Peter; Rubens’ Portrait of Old Parr; El 
Greco’s Penitent Magdalene ; Goya’s Don 
Ignacio Omulryan y Rourera; Titian’s An- 
toine Perrenot de Granvella; Nicolas 
Poussin’s Triumph of Bacchus. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

All Good Americans (by Sidney J. and 
Laura West Perelman; Courtney Burr, 
producer) is a glib notation on the way 
some U. S. citizens, who live year-round 
in Paris, drink, wise-crack, pose and suffer. 
A tall, indolent young writer (Fred Keat- 
ing) vaguely wishes he could afford to 
marry a striding, firm-chinned Paris 
fashion expert with a dazzling smile (Hope 
Williams). He is reduced to living off 
commissions from Paris stores to which 
he steers rich U. S. girls, finally resigns 
himself to the idea of marrying one. With 
laconic bitterness Hope Williams counters 
by encouraging a rich New York subur- 
banite. Between rough sentiment, bran- 
dies, wisecracks and spoofing their aching 
hearts, the two hand each other insults 
that stick. This warfare continues against 
an unwholesome Paris gallery of reporters, 
U.S. dress buyers, tennis champions, and 
one superb banjo-playing Southerner. In 
a final scene Keating and Williams disguise 
the fact that they are glad to be together 
again by burlesquing an old-fashioned 
cinema situation. Keating as the villain 
pretends to usher her into his mountain 
hunting lodge, offer her a drink. Williams 
as the innocent young girl pretends to go 
behind a screen, take off her wet clothes, 
put on her dressing gown. She enacts a 
mock defense of her chastity until Keating 
embraces her in a final kiss that audiences 
are expected to believe is suddenly genu- 
ine, profoundly felt. 

Co-Author Sidney Perelman, sometime 
cartoonist, funnyman and scenarist for the 
Marx Brothers, is famed for his comic 

*The Nelsons had a horror of letting others 
use their personal belongings. The Nelson cars, 
upon their owners’ death, were soaked in gaso- 
line and burned. Their jewels, clothes and furni- 
ture were shipped 250 miles away to be sold at 








auction. Oak I/cll, the family home, was taken 
apart brick by brick and the art museum erected 
on the site 
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Christmas TALE 
‘hap. I: Many, many guests. Unex- 


pected, too. 

Chap. Il: Ample cans of DOLE Pine- 
apple Juice already chilled in the re- 
frigerator. (DOLE Pineapple Juice is 
the pure, unsweetened juice of sun- 
ripened Hawaiian Pineapples vacuum. 
packed for your protection. The eco- 
nomical fruit-juice, eliminating muss 
and trouble of pressing, peeling.) 
Chap. IIT: Socko Christmas Party! Con.- 
clusion: More DOLE Pineapple Juice 
for New Year's, Annabelle. 


The New 


Diego Rivera 
MURALS 


| —-Just completed on the walls of the New 

| Workers School, New York City. 
The complete series of 21 heroic panels by 
this greatest living master of fresco painting 
will be published for the first time, in full 
color and plate reproductions, in the January 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 
Diego Rivera, himself, writes a distinguished 
commentary for THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM, develops his theory of the artist as 
a workman. 
The Technique of Fresco Painting—Rivera's 
technical assistant Sanches Flores contributes 
a fascinating discussion of Rivera's revival of 
the ancient and almost-forgotten art of mural 
painting, its problems of color and pigment, 
of craftsmanship and chemistry. 
Copies of the January issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM may be ordered now 
in advance of publication. Price $1 each. 
Send your order to 


THE 
ARCH!ITECTURAL 


FORUM 


New York, N. Y. 


220 East 42nd Street 
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writing in which clichés, puns, misunder- 
standings, paraphrases of oldtime cinema 
captions, tall talk and dull talk are jum- 
bled together. But All Good Americans, 
anaturalistic play on hardboiled lovers, is 
not improved by being peppered with 
Perelman jokes, new, old, sometimes “ a8 

funny. The lines and action are sophisti- io , .. MIX Mi 
cated, superficial, curiously unreal. Ls N, 


Excellent as is Hope Williams, who has ‘ WITH WHirge ROCK. ») ae & 





become the theatre’s prime impersonator 
of Park Avenue sophisticates, Fred Keat- 
ing runs away with the show. A onetime 
vaudeville and night club magician, he 
made his drama début last spring in For- 
saking All Others (Time, March 13), still 
thinks he would rather be master of cere- 
monies in a variety show. 

Tobacco Road (adapted by Jack Kirk- 
land from Erskine Caldwell’s novel; An- 
thony Brown, producer). Country squalor, 
never as bad as city squalor, lies over 
Robert Redington Sharpe’s single stage set 
of a tenant farmer’s shack, front yard and 
well in the Georgia tobacco country. Even 
the smell of hot dust, of unwashed bedding 

and dried food leavings seems to drift out 
E 
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over Manhattan audiences. In this un- 
hurried shiftless atmosphere the events of 


xX. Tobacco Road stretch themselves with lazy 
brutality. Compressing in time rather than ks 3 

- exaggerating in degree the sordid material- | (% oP: ROCK. 
ism of lazy back-countrymen, it moved a 


“livestock,” “pigs,” “guinea pigs,” “weird 


is Manhattan reviewers to call its characters i 4 BETTER FOR YOU 


x savages,” “the primitive human animal a ‘4 : .-. 2 oe 
rt writhing in the throes of gender,” “foul 
oii and degenerate parcel of folks,” “the hang- 
dog and hookworm set.” 
- Characters: Patriarch Jeeter Lester 
ad (Henry Hull), a bent, rickety, boastful. 


obscene, stealing, lying scion of an old 
family who has discovered that semi- 
starvation is the only penalty for doing 
nothing; his wife Ada (Margaret Wych- 
erly), mother of 16 of whom 13 have for- 
77) gotten her; her unmarriageable harelipped 

daughter Ellie May, tortured with the ab- 

normal appetites of the deformed; her 





golden-haired daughter Pearl who some- 
how manages to remain a wife in name 
only; Pearl’s normal husband Lov who 
New bought her for $7, loves her vainly, beats 
her moderately; Jeeter and Ada’s remain- 
Is by ing son Dude whose pastime is bouncing a 
nting ball, whose dream is an automobile horn; : Weg ; 
» full a middle-aged prostitute turned evangelist White Rock is mildly alkaline and tends 
wary who makes Dude her lawful pastime by to counteract the acidity of whatever 
JM. buying him an automobile horn with auto- you mix it with. It thinks of tomorrow. 
sill mobile attached. 
RAL The dusty yard crawls with lechery. 
ist as Lov lusts for his runaway Pearl, Ellie May | 
for Lov, the lady evangelist for young | 
yera's Dude, Jeeter for the evangelist. An ex- 
butes ternal plot arrives in the person of a 
al of bank agent come to put Jeeter off the + 
mural land. For the $100 annual rent required, io 
ment, Jeeter ‘sends Son Dude off in his new car ic } iF 
in an unsuccessful attempt to borrow the 5 U 
.CHI- money from another son. The car runs 52 
now over Mother Ada. As she dies, Jeeter WiC 
eoch. nabs Pearl with a view to selling her back 


to her husband for the rent money. Slyly 
Claiming a mother’s right, dying Ada em- 
braces Pearl, bites Jeeter’s hand. Pearl 
escapes to the big city of Augusta. Sor- 
towfully, Jeeter returns to his front porch 
and dozes off, the rent problem still un- 


N.Y. solved, 
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I told him in my 
letter you liked 


now you'll have a dandy 
Christmas dinner, too.”’ 

Ken-L-Ration is made with 
fresh, lean horse meat be- 
cause science has proved that 
horse meat is the best meat 
for your dog. 

By using healthy range 
meat horses, Chappel Bros. 
Inc. can put choice, nour- 
ishing cuts of real meat into 
Ken-L-Ration—at a reason- 
able price to you—because 
horse meat is not used for 
human food in America as it 
is in Europe. 

Remember your dog this 
Christmas. Any dealer who 
sells quality merchandise 
sells Ken-L-Ration. Insist 
upon it. Your dog would. 


Tune in on the Rin- 
Vin-Tin Program 
every Sunday evening 
over the Columbia 
Network. 


Bird-E-Ration is VACUUM 


Prevents Insect 
“Earlyne’’. 


PACKED. 


BIRD SEED 
: : BIRD SE 2 
life. Contains ’ t - 


CHAPPEL BROS. Inc. 
91 Peoples Ave., Rockford, TH. 
Please send Bird-E-Ration Sample to— 


Name 
Street & No. 
City 
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Tissue Transplanted 

Of large significance to all sufferers 
from subnormal thyroid or parathyroid 
glands was last week’s news from Johns 
Hopkins where Professor Harvey Brinton 
Stone has developed a method of cultivat- 
ing grafts so that they take lasting hold 
Thyroid and parathyroid 
happen to be the material which furnished 
him spectacular results. No longer did his 
hypothyroids and hypoparathyroids need 
glandular extracts. His method may apply 
to all kinds of tissue. Possibly diabetics 
and other glandular sufferers can get simi- 
lar relief. 

Transplantation of tissue is no new 
thing. But, before Dr. Stone’s work, skin 
was the only graft which took with regular 
success. Gland and other tissue grafts 
quickly died, because they were a foreign 
substance in the patient’s system. The 
patient then needed another operation or 
was obliged to go on a life-long regime 
of drugs. 

Dr. Stone’s work endures because he 
acclimatizes tissues before he fixes them 
in their new home. To acclimatize new 
gland tissue, Professor Stone takes a 
quantity of the patient’s blood, drains 
out the serum. The serum, placed in 
proper containers under proper conditions, 
becomes a culture medium in which the 
gland tissue to be grafted is placed. The 
gland tissue gradually becomes accus- 
tomed to the serum, and thus to the bio- 
logical character of its owner-to-be. When 
Dr. Stone finally fits a thyroid or para- 
thyroid graft into a new body, the graft 
suffers no shock, takes firm and lasting 
root, grows and supplies essential hor- 
mones. In the Stone technique whole 
glands are not necessary for grafting. A 
few strong cells suffice, and their surrender 


| causes the donor no discomfort. 
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Socialized Service 


U. S. doctors last week received a close- 
up report on state Medicine in finest 
flower. Although the reporters, slim Sir 
Arthur Newsholme of England and portly 
Secretary John Adams Kingsbury of the 
U. S. Milbank Memorial Fund, were 
biased in favor of state conduct of medi- 
cine in general when they visited Russia 
last year, they were willing to find faults. 
They found few, they report in Red Medi- 
cine.* Those few are mainly due, they 
believe, to the vast territory and popula- 
tion which Soviet State medicine is trying 
to cover. Principal findings: 

The indisputable right-of-way through 
Soviet life belongs to the production of 
farm goods, industrial goods and children. 
When a child succeeds in getting born 
his after-care is guaranteed by the state. 
Mothers are encouraged to have their 
children nurtured and trained by the state. 
Working women, and 70% of Soviet 
women between the ages of 18 and 45 
do work, place their children in day 
nurseries. Among the Soviets these insti- 
tutions serve as quotidian orphan asylums. 
When a woman brings her child to a 
nursery for keeping while she works, the 


* Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 


child is given a physical examination, a 
bath and a clean uniform. [If ill in any 
way, the child is segregated. All the chil. 
dren have individual towels, drinking cups, 
tooth brushes. All are taught young how 
to care for themselves. In 1932, there 
were 3,000,000 Russian children in such 
nurseries. Concerning this system the re- 
porters comment: “In a good home in 
which a mother gives intelligent as well 
as loving care she gives more than can 
be obtained in full measure otherwise 
. . . In the present circumstances of Rus- 
sia, including not only the industrial oc- 
cupation of mothers, but the defective 
housing conditions, [nurseries] undoubt- 
edly are doing highly beneficent work.” 
A woman need have no more than one 
child unless she wants to. Except for 
her first pregnancy, she may have an abor- 
tion performed at any time during the 











© Sovfoto 
HEALTH COMMISSAR VLADIMIRSKY 
Babies have the right-of-way 


first two and a half months of term 
Curetting without anesthesia is preferred 
to drugs. The doctor “is recommended to 
discourage a woman from abortion if there 
are no social, economic or medical reasons 
for it, and particularly if she has fewer 
than three children, or has adequate means 
for supporting another child.” Usually 
there is no charge for the abortion, or at 
the most 4o rubles ($20). The operation 
occupies three to five minutes. Each 
patient stays in the hospital three days. 
refrains from work ten more days. Mor- 
tality is trivial. 

If a woman goes through with a con- 
ception, she has continuous, free prenatal 
care; gets six to eight weeks off from work. 
with pay before and after delivery; re- 
ceives a bonus while nursing. 

As projected, and to a noteworthy ex- 
tent realized, every doctor in Soviet Rus- 
sia is a state official “and the practice 
of medicine is concentrated in dispensa- 
ries, polyclinics and hospitals in which the 
individual doctor is never an isolated unit 
but is in systematic touch with every 
branch of medicine.” 
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If a sick individual is utterly unable 
to leave his home, a district nurse or 
doctor will visit him. Otherwise, every 


mes 


patient must go to his neighborhood dis- 
on, a pensary where he is given a thorough 
n any medical inspection. If he needs special 
> chil- attention, he is sent to a central polyclinic 
Cups, or to a general or special hospital. Aston- 
s how ishing is “the vast provision of convales- 
there cent home and sanatorium accommoda- 
such tion, probably larger in proportion to 
he re- population than in any other civilized 
ne in country.” Health officials are making es- 
| Well pecially strenuous efforts to “liquidate” 
n can tuberculosis and venereal disease. In all 
rwise regions are special institutions for the 
Rus- treatment and cure of both. 
ul oc- In the main, the Russian can choose his 
ory own doctor within his own district. Doc- 
oubt- tors can usually choose the districts in 
k. which they want to practice. A doctor 
_- may practice as a specialist, after passing 
t for stiff examinations, and thereby get a 
abor- slightly higher income from the govern- 
g the ment. He may practice privately (only 


—_— 10% do) after his four or six-hour daily 
stint for the state. Education cf doctors 
and nurses is below U. S. par, but improv- 
ing. Pure research is encouraged.* 

Commissar of Health Mikhail Fedoro- 
vich Vladimirsky told the inquisitors em- 
phatically that in the U. S. S. R.+ “medical 
aid is given without payment to all work- 
ers and peasants, who form the bulk of 
the population. For the rest, the desire 
is to serve all gratuitously but hitherto 
they have not been included in the gen- 
eral service, the first call being for the 
workers. Thus in a dispensary an intel- 
Jectual will have to wait until all the work- 
ers have been treated.” 

Commissar Vladimirsky thrilled Sir 
Arthur and Mr. Kingsbury with the ter- 
rors of his life. At 22 (he is 60 now) he 
was exiled for pre-Communist revolution- 
ary activities against Tsardom. He 
shared in the “Decembrist” uprising of 
1905, was arrested and emigrated “under 


pressure.” In France he practiced medi- - 
foto cine, astonished villagers by occasionally tes goo 


treating them free. He was at Lenin’s 











‘ side and Trotsky’s during the terrible days 
of 1917 when the Bolsheviks took com- h ] h d d h 
= mand of Russia. No one is more authen- | ca t an. goo Cc eer 
a tically Russian than he, no one more , . 
ae authentically of the Party. 
there In conclusion, Sir Arthur Newsholme Let Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer grace the 
1sons and John Adams Kingsbury approve the f 
cae Soviet plan of free, or nearly free, medi- festive board ... it’s hearty and healthy 
veans cine for almost everybody. They point s . 
ually out that Phen every civilized country medi- —sociable and sensible, the best of the 
or at cine has become more than half socialized | 5 
ation ... and, except in Britain and America. better beers. . . . And after you order it 
Each nearly all hospital treatment is a_ state ‘ ‘ di 
davs. service. Even in these two countries it once, it will become your standing order 
Mor- is to a very great extent a state service : - : 
...In_ all countries west of the —for holidays and other days as well, 

con- U.S. S. R., total official bulk larger than 
natal total private medical activities... . | 
vork. Other countries may well envy Soviet | 

re- Russia’s elaborately centralized Govern- 


’ 


*Bacteriologists of Moscow’s Metchnikoff In- 








y eXx- stitute last week announced cultivation of the 
Rus- virus of typhus fever, louse-born disease which 
ctice attacks 30,000 Russians yearly. (In 1920-21 
an epidemic affected 4,000,000.) Metchnikoff 
ensa- immunologists are developing an anti-typhus 
h the serum, @ 1933, PREMIER-P ABST CORP. 
unit |There is a Commissar of Health for each of 
2 vest were = Ss ) . iace 
very the seven Soviet Republics. But Commissar | 


Vladimirsky’s province, Soviet Russia proper, | 
represents 70% of the nation’s people. ! 





ment ... in that it has been able to 
brush aside all: past complexities and to 
initiate a nearly universal national med- 
ical service on unified lines, untrammele 1 
by such complications as exist in western 
Europe and America.” 


At Physiopolis 

Parisians who take their nudism straight 
call themselves Amis de Vivre, seclude 
themselves in the Norman village of 
Choseville. Less bold French sunlovers 
belong to the Société Naturiste, retire to 
the mid-Seine island of Médan ten miles 
northwest of Paris. There, in a four-year- 
old bungalow colony called Physiopolis, 
they disport themselves in brassiéres and 
“modesty belts.” 

Coldest in years has been this Paris 
winter. But at Physiopolis, undaunted and 
undressed, a professor's wife kept up until 
last week her daily regimen of dips in the 
icy Seine, five-mile walks around the 
island. Then she bore an 8-lb. baby, 
named it Physiopolis. It was the colony’s 
first birth, the island’s first in 200 years. 

Said Physiopolis’ pioneer mother last 
week: “I did this for all the women of 
the world, to prove that childbirth is just 
a normal function without danger if a 
woman leads a‘natural life.” 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Counsellor at Law ( Universal). George 
Simon (John Barrymore) is a talented 
criminal lawyer, happy in his profession 
but less fortunate in his home life. This 
set of circumstances provokes him, before 
the picture is over, to make a suicidal dash 
for the window of his deluxe office. A 
conservative rival has threatened to have 
him disbarred for framing an alibi for a 
petty thief ten years before. Simon has 
thwarted this move by discovering the 
rival’s mistress and illegitimate child but 
his triumph is spoiled by the actions of 
Mrs. Simon (Doris Kenyon). Instead of 
staying with her husband in the crisis of 
his career, she has boarded a boat for 
Europe. Moreover, when Lawyer Simon, 
sitting alone in his dark office, telephones 
the pier to tell her his good news, he learns 
she is not traveling alone. As he throws 
open his window, Lawyer Simon hears a 
noise behind him. It is his faithful sec- 
retary (Bebe Daniels). A moment later 
the telephone rings with news of a new 
case. He does not jump. 

A full-length portrait, done with all the 
emphasis on unity of time and place that 
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America’s 
Favorite Breakfast 


. 
And what a Breakfast the Jones Farm makes 
possible coe tender little Sausages or crisp 


browned patties +++ as you prefer eee made 


from the choicest cuts of young Wisconsin 


porkers 2 


deliciously seasoned with pure 


home ground spices... NOTHING ELSE. 


‘Please order early from your Jones Dealer 


Holiday Seasons always tax the capacity of the 
Farm. WE DON’T WANT TO DISAPPOINT YOU. 


JONES DAIRY FARM, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





is currently in fashion, Counsellor at Law 
shows its subject against a single back- 
ground, the glittering onyx and aluminum 
offices of Simon & Tedesco (Onslow 
Stevens). Playwright Elmer Rice, who 
adapted his own successful play, sur- 
rounded his study of Lawyer Simon with 
sketches of his associates and friends. Old 
Mrs. Simon wobbles into her son’s office 
at odd moments, chattering in dialect. 
Lawyer Simon’s step-children are nasty 
urchins who despise him for an illbred 
Jew. His secretary worships him. Not so 
a fervent young Communist ( Vincent Sher- 
man) with a broken head who convincingly 
berates Lawyer Simon as a traitor to his 
class. The only flaw to be found in John 
Barrymore’s gothically elaborate charac- 
terization of a dramatic personage in a 
forceful, facile story is the fact that he 
never for an instant seems to be the Jew 
he is supposed to be. Good shot: a plain- 
tively self-conscious clerk inviting Lawyer 
Simon’s secretary out to lunch.’ 


a ee 


The Women in His Life (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Like George Simon in 
Counsellor at Law (see above), the hero 
of this picture, Ernest Barringer (Otto 
Kruger), is a criminal lawyer. However, 
if the two were arguing a case, the odds 
would be on Simon. Barringer has quick 
wits but he is a sentimentalist and a soli- 
tary drinker. These faults lead him into 
easily imagined predicaments. When a 
young girl (Irene Hervey) requests him 
to defend her father for killing her step- 
mother, Barringer glances at a photograph 
of the stepmother and utters a low neu- 
rotic moan. She is his onetime wife, 
whose portrait, for a decade, he has kept 
among the bottles in his desk. By the 
time he is ready to organize his defense, 
the girl’s father has been twice tried and 
condemned to death. He is in the death 
house at Sing Sing and it is only by 
pointing a revolver at the real murderer. 
a gangster who first stole Mrs. Barringer’s 
affections, that Barringer saves his client’s 
life with only 20 seconds to spare. 

In extra-legal matters also, Lawyer 
Barringer is no match for his cinema con- 
frére. His office is less shiny, his secre- 
tary (Una Merkel) less mature, his scout 
and handy man (Raymond Hatton) less 
sly. For pleasure, Lawyer Simon likes 
a trip to Europe, but Lawyer Barringer 
goes to Miami, frequents greyhound races. 
Kruger acts as well as Barrymore but The 
Women in His Life lacks the cleverness 
and impact of Counsellor at Law. Good 
sound: Barringer’s voice, hoarse with 
pneumonia and emotion, when he wakes 
up in a hospital after a drunken visit to 
the grave of his onetime wife. 

—" 

If I Were Free (RKO). In the cur- 
rent revival of law in the cinema, Gordon 
Evers (Clive Brook) in Jf J Were Free, 
qualifies for a peculiar niche. He is not 
a daring semi-shyster like George Simon 
and Ernest Barringer (see above). He isa 
London barrister in wig or silk hat. He 
has no office. But, like the others, he does 
have an unhappy love life and a thirst. 

At the beginning of Jf 7 Were Free 
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Barrister Evers is drowning himself in 
liquor in Paris. After his friend Hector 
Stribling (Henry Stephenson) introduces 
him to Sarah Casenove (Irene Dunne) his 
condition improves. Evers and Sarah go 
back to London where she opens an an- 
tique shop and he wins a case or two. 
Then more troubles set in. Sinister Tono 


Casenove (Nils Asther) appears to black- - 


mail Sarah. Stingy Mrs. Evers (Lor- 
rane MacLean) refuses to give Gordon 





DUNNE & BrooK 
He advised a beggar on begetting. 


a divorce. Gossip that threatens to undo 
Evers’ legal practice makes Sarah Case- 
nove think that she must desert him. To 
top it all, Evers, with a war-bullet in his 
chest, discovers that he has only six more 
months to live. The results of surgery in 
If 1 Were Free correspond with those of 
gun play in The Women in His Life, the 
final telephone call in Counsellor at Law. 
Good shot: Clive Brook’s one gay mo- 
ment, when he throws coins to a beggar 
and advises him to spend the afternoon 
begetting children. 

Should Ladies Behave (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). When the fiancé (William 
Janney) of cunning little Leone Merrick 
(Mary Carlisle) tells her that she lacks 
sophistication, the consequences of his 
naiveté are fearful. Leone makes kittenish 
advances to Max Lawrence (Conway 
Tearle), the middle-aged lover of her Aunt 
Winkie (Katharine Alexander). When 
Aunt Winkie, Leone, Geotfrey and Max 
arrive at the Merrick’s country house for 
a week-end, Leone’s parents, Laura (Alice 
Brady) and grouchy old Augustus (Lionel 
Barrymore) are drawn into the picture. 
Laura mistakes Max Lawrence for a man 
with whom she spent a happy night before 
her marriage. <A gay, trivial, skillfully 
situated matrimonial comedy derived from 
last season’s play The Vinegar Tree, 
Should Ladies Behave is most amusing 
when it shows two of the best dramatic 
actors in the U. S. cinema spreading their 
talents thickly upon slapstick scenes. 
Samples: Lionel Barrymore eating a cold 
duck with indigestive grunts: Alice Brady 
fluttering in unjustified anticipation when 
_ Lawrence tells her he is planning to 
e ope. 
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SALAD WITHO 
DRESSING? 


NEARLY A 


RICH BEEF et TABL 


SOUP STOCK SOUP 


IN EACH CAN 


THAT’S LIKE VEGETABLE SOUP 
WITHOUT BEEF STOCK! 


Hormel! Vegetable Soup 
and ONLY HORMEL has 


nearly a pint of rich Beef 
Stock in every 20 oz. can 


SALAD needs dressing to give it 
life and flavor. Vegetable soup needs 
beef stock for the same reason. 

You don’t believe it? Then we'll 
give you your money back doubled 
if you disagree after you’ve tried 
Hormel Vegetable Soup. 

Sounds startling ... almost tricky, 
doesn’t it? But it isn’t. It is our sincere 
effort to convince you that once you try 
Hormel Vegetable Soup you'll prefer 
the richer and more homelike flavor 
of a real beef stock vegetable soup. 

We put nearlya pint of rich beef soup 
stock in every can to create that flavor. 
So far as we know, no other vegetable 

soup is made this way. And 
we are proud enough of the 
result to offer you double your 
money back if you don’t prefer 
it. Won’t you try a can today 
—and see? Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn. 


Try These Hormel Soups 
Chicken Broth » Pea» French Style Onion 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 


if you don’t say Hormel is 
tne best vegetable soup you 

Ee ever bought. Buy one can, 
try it; and if you disagree, 
write name, address and 
criticism on the label and 
maii to Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., for 
money back doubled. 





OODLE 


73 


TI-ME 


THE 
“SCRUBBED-LIKE-A-BABY” 
COMPLEXION... 


...and of course your 
soap must be the best 


a are fomenting a revolution...these 
ravishing youngsters. One that is destined 
to restore the dynasty of soap. By day they 
revel in sun, wind, rain or sleet. And after 
dark out on the dance floor they float with- 
out benefit of rouge or make-up...scrubbed 
like babies...faces shining like the dawn. 

Ask for their complexion formula and 
these young rebels will tell you: nothing 
but water and plenty of scrubbing, the wash 
cloth generously lathered with Roger & 
Gallet Soap. 

With Roger & Gallet Soap you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your skin is 
getting superlativecare. For Roger & Gallet’s 
contains only the very highest quality in- 
gtedients ... the purest, edible fats which 
are kneaded and re-kneaded into soap of 
the smoothest and finest texture. 


Seven delightful scents 
Sandalwood 


Fleurs d’Amour 
Pavots d’ Argent 


Violette «+ Carnation + 
Feu Follet « 
Le Jade . 


Try Roger & Gallet Soap today. It won’t 
be long before you too will discover that 
nothing else is needed to keep your skin 
smooth, clear and vibrant with life. At all 
the better shops, drug and department 
stores. 


~ ROGER 9 GALLET 


TOtrerg4?t 


SOAP 
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ANIMALS 


On the Hoof 

Two years ago a shy, white-thatched lit- 
tle man with drooping mustaches and a 
twinkle in his eye went to Chicago to ex- 
hibit his best beef cattle in the Inter- 
national Life Stock Exposition. His Briar- 
cliff Thickset, a sleek black Aberdeen An- 
gus, was named grand champion steer. 
Oakleigh Thorne, gentleman farmer, was 
pleased as Punch. A retired capitalist, a 
onetime president of Manhattan’s Cor- 
poration Trust Co., he had been raising 
cattle since 1918 when he bought a 4,000 
acre farm in Dutchess County, N. Y. 
Eastern dairymen had pooh-poohed the 
idea of large-scale beef cattle raising 
in dairy-farming New York State. “This 
championship proves,” said Prizewinner 
Thorne, “what I have been telling Eastern 
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International 
MILLSPAUGH, SHERWOOD & DREW 


An Aberdeen Angus was also crowned. 


Farmers all along that they can com- 
pete with other regions in beef cattle as 
well as in dairy herds” (Time, Dec. 14, 
1931). 

As this year’s gaily bedecked Exposi- 
tion opened at Chicago’s Union Stock 
Yards last week, Gentleman Farmer 
Thorne was again on hand. So was last 
year’s winner, Will Largent of Merkel, 
Tex., who raises Herefords. So was thin- 
faced Walter Biggar from Dalbeattie, 
Scotland, who has been judging the Expo- 
sition’s champion steers for nine years. 
So were some 45,000 spectators daily who 
looked at some 13,500 animals on the hoot, 
largest assembly on record. A new corn 
king was crowned—C. Worth Holmes 0! 
Joy, Ill. A new wheat king was crowned 
—Frank Isackson of Elfros, Saskatche- 
wan. A new healthiest boy and two health- 
iest girls (tied for first place) were named 
—curly-mopped Glen L. Sherwood, 19, ® 
ft. tall, 177 lb., who has shoulders as 
broad as any steer’s, played on his Larned, 
Kans. high school football, baseball, bas- 
ketball teams, does everything around the 
farm; Clista Millspaugh, 16, of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, who gets up at 6 a. m., milks 
ten cows before breakfast; Shirley Drew 
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17, of Fayette, Mo. who is a freshman at | 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo., has | 


ridden her own horse since she was 4. 

On the fourth day, Walter Biggar 
stepped to the centre of the arena to 
judge the champion steer. In the ring 
were four finalists—a Hereford, a Short- 
horn, two Anguses. One of the Anguses 
belonged to Oakleigh Thorne. Mr. Thorne 
could not forget that no individual had 
ever won the championship twice, that his 
entry in the ring, Briarcliff Model, was 
heavier (1,217 lb.) than was nowadays 
popular. Judge Biggar passed his sensitive 
hands over well-meated ribs, examined 
shoulders, circled again & again. Finally 
he pointed to Briarcliff Model. There was 
applause. By now Farmer Thorne was an 
upstart Eastern breeder no longer. Tech- 
nicians talked of ‘new contributions to 
animal husbandry.” of “vastly improved 
stock,” of a gentleman farmer who knew 
the game. Said Judge Biggar: “The best 
fat steer I’ve ever seen at the show.” 


Two days later, as is the custom, Briar- 


cliff Model was auctioned off. Highest bid- 
der: Chicago’s Palmer House. Price: $1.- 
373. or $1.30 per lb., highest since 1930, 
3¢ per lb. higher than last year. 


A 
° 


Jungle into Zoo 

The Abyssinian delegate had to con- 
sult his government, but representatives 
of Great Britain, Belgium, Egypt, Spain. 
France, Italy, Portugal, the Union of 
South Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan confidently endorsed the African 
conservation treaty drawn up last month 
at their London conference. Last week 
the conference’s U. S. observer, Chairman 
John Charles Phillips of the American 


Committee for International Wild Life | 


Protection, forwarded the treaty to the 


U. S. State Department for its informa- | 


tion. U.S. big-game hunters, trophy deal- 
ers and cinematographers scrambled 
among themselves for copies of the text. 

The treaty gave them a jolt. If & 
when ratified, it will make wild animals 
almost as safe in Africa’s jungle as they 
are in a city Zoo. The whole continent 
will be patched with vast game reserves 
and national parks. Only in restricted 
zones around the parks and reserves will 
sportsmen be allowed and here bag limits 
will be minute. 

Protected only by territorial limitations 
will be lions, leopards (Africa has no 
tigers). Permission to kill or capture 
gorillas, pigmy hippopotamuses, white 
thinoceroses, small-tusked elephants will 
be almost unobtainable. A special license 
will be necessary for hunting chimpanzees, | 
giraffes, big-tusked elephants. 

No more will hunters be allowed to 
trap their game with circling bush-fires. 
to use poison, dazzling lights, nets, pits. 
snares, set guns. Gunners and_ photog- 
taphers must not frighten animals with 
snorting automobiles, roaring airplanes. 

Chief enemy of African game, decided 
the conference, is the professional trophy 
hunter. Traffic in trophies, which may be 
anything from a stuffed aard wolf to a 
zebra’s skull, will be strictly supervised. 
Hunters must prove that their trophies 
have been legally obtained. Ivory and 
thinoceros horns conveniently “found” on 
dead animals will belong to the gov- 
trnment. 
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Will faucets replace 
pump handles 





If you live in a town that is without a public water supply sys- 
tem, we hope you may soon receive an announcement from 


your town officials along the following lines: 


@ “Fellow Citizens—Our community is now assured of the blessing of 
an abundant supply of pure running water. Your Town Board applied 
to the N.R.A. for a grant and loan for the purpose of building a public 
water supply system. By planning to build now and aid Recovery, we 
have secured for our community an outright contribution from the Gov- 
ernment of 30°) of the cost of materials and labor. We have secured a 
loan of the balance of the cost at a low rate of interest. 

“Our new water supply system has been properly planned and will 
therefore pay for itself out of income. It is an investment, not an ex- 
pense—a safe investment because the mains will be cast iron pipe which 
serves for a century. There will be no increase in taxes. Work will be 
started at once creating employment locally and stimulating recovery in 
seven major industries. (Signed) The Town Board.” 


| By taking early advantage of the provisions of the National Recov ery 
Act through the Public Works Administration, many communities are 
now oimuned of the inestimable benefits of a public water supply system 
—and at a great saving. 


For free literature on the subject of small town water supplies, address 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Water works improvements are 
an INVESTMENT, not an expense 
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A Welcome to Ulysses 

“A chaffering, all including most farrag- 
inous chronicle” is James Joyce’s defi- 
nition of his Ulysses, a book which many 
a critic considers the most important novel 
of its generation. Whether Ulysses is also 
“immoral and obscene” and therefore un- 
fit for U. S. readers was the question which 
Manhattan’s Federal Judge John M. 
Woolsey last week was ready to answer in 








Jupce WooLsey 


He found Joyce unexciting. 


the extraordinary case of “The U. S. vs. 
One Book Entitled Ulysses.” 

The U. S. Customs started the case in 
May, 1932 when it seized an unexpurgated 
copy sent to Publisher Bennett A. Cerf 
from Paris. Last fortnight there was a 
hearing in the small elegantly informal 
courtroom of the Bar Association Build- 
ing.. Publisher Cerf’s lawyer, Morris 
Ernst, who makes a specialty of fighting 
censorship cases, contended that he had 
yet to find a single instance which proved 
that reading any book had led to the 
commission of a crime. Assistant U. S. 
Attorney Samuel C. Coleman asked the 
court not to regard him as a “puritanical 
censor,” said he found “ample grounds to 
consider Ulysses an obscene book.” Fat, 
bald-headed Judge Woolsey who spent his 
vacation last summer on Ulysses, puffed a 
cigaret in a long holder, admitted that 
“reading parts of that book almost drove 
me frantic,’ ended up by saying “I must 
take a little more time to make up my 
mind.” Last week, Judge Woolsey’s mind 
Was made up. 

The opinion which he handed down was 
historic for its authority, its eloquence, 
its future influence on U. S. book publish- 
ing. Excerpts: 

“T have read Ulysses once in its entirety 
and I have read those passages of which 
the Government particularly complains 
several times. ... In Ulysses, in spite 
of its unusual frankness, I do not detect 
anywhere the leer of the sensualist. I hold 
therefore that it is not pornographic. 

In many places it seems to me to 


be disgusting but although it contains, as 
I have mentioned above, many words usu- 
ally considered dirty, I have not found 
anything that I consider to be dirt for 
dirt’s sake. If one does not wish to asso- 
ciate with such folk as Joyce describes, 
that is one’s own choice. . But when 
such a real artist as Joyce undoubtedly is, 
seeks to draw a true picture of the lower 
middle class in a European city, ought it 
to be impossible for the American public 
legally to see that picture? 

“The meaning of the word ‘obscene’ as 
legally defined by the courts is: “Tending 
to stir the sex impulses or to lead to sexu- 
ally impure and lustful thoughts.’ 
After I had made my decision in regard 
to the aspect of Ulysses now under con- 
sideration I checked my impressions with 
two friends. . . . I was interested to find 
that they both agreed with my opinion: 
that reading Ulysses in its entirety 
did not tend to excite sexual impulses or 
lustful thoughts but that its net effect on 
them was only that of a somewhat tragic 
and very powerful commentary on the 
inner lives of men and women. . 

“My considered opinion after long re- 
flection is that while in many places the 
effect of Ulysses on the reader undoubtedly 
is somewhat emetic, nowhere does it tend 
to be an aphrodisiac. 

“Ulysses may, therefore, be admitted 
into the United States.” 

Last week’s opinion was not the first of 
its kind for Judge Woolsey. A shy, schol- 
arly, ponderous, blunt devotee of litera- 
ture, the law, and what he calls “the art 
of small delights,” he has been concerned 


with the legal nature of obscenity since 


1931. In that year he ruled in favor of 
Dr. Marie Stope’s Married Love. Three 
months later he rendered a favorable de- 
cision on her Contraception. He was the 
judge in famed plagiarism suits over 
Strange Interlude and Of Thee I Sing, in 
both of which he rendered decisions for 
the defendants. He earned the vacation he 
devoted to Ulysses by presiding last spring 
at the longest criminal case in the history 
of U. S. jurisprudence, the 109-day 
fraud trial of the promoters of the Na- 
tional Diversified Corp. who bilked Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen and others out of 
$3,000,000 to make talkie pictures (Time, 
July 17). 

Born in Aiken, S. C., 56 years ago, John 
Munro Woolsey went to Phillips Andover, 
Yale, Columbia Law School. For hobbies 
he collects pipes, strangely blended tobac- 
coes, old clocks. He plays mediocre golf, 
wearing a peculiar oriental cap to keep the 
sun from shining into his spectacles. 

The history of Ulysses is, in part, the 
history of literary censorship in the U. S. 
Irishman James Joyce started writing his 
colossal story of one Dublin day in France 
in 1914. In 1918 Ezra Pound sent part of 
it to Margaret Anderson who published it 
in her Little Review. The U. S. Post 
Office Department seized and burned all 
copies sent through the mails. Vice Sup- 
pressor John S. Sumner* had Margaret 





*Last week, Vice Suppressor Sumner was re- 
duced to writing a letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune threatening to prosecute publishers & 
distributors of indecent Christmas cards 


Anderson indicted for publishing indecent 
matter, caused her and her Co-Editor Jane 
Heap to be fined $50. Thirty thousand 
copies of Ulysses have been sold in France, 
mostly to U. S. tourists to snuggle home, 

Immediate results of last week’s decision 
were two. Publisher Cerf’s Random House 
announced a forthcoming unabridged edi- 
tion of Ulysses ($3.50) for general sale. 
In Paris, where he was waiting for another 
operation on his right eye, Author Joyce 
said he was “pleased with the judgment,” 
hoped to get some much needed cash out 
of the U. S. edition. 


Post to Stern 

Oldest of New York dailies, the Eve- 
ning Post, founded by Alexander Hamilton 
in 1801, has changed hands many times. 
The last time was in 1923 when white- 
thatched Cyrus Hermann  Kotzschmar 
Curtis, richest of U. S. publishing mer- 
chandisers, marched up from Philadel- 
phia and bought it from a Wall Street 
syndicate which had acquired it only the 
year before from Morgan Partner Lamont. 
For years the Evening Post, for all its fine 
tradition, had been a money-loser. Briefly 
after 1923 it looked as if Publisher Curtis 
might succeed where Wall Street had 
failed. Through Son-in-law John CHarles 
Martin, Mr. Curtis poured money lavishly 
into the Evening Post, gave it the finest 
new plant in the city. Socialite Julian 
Starkweather Mason was hired as editor 
to give the sheet circulation. But still the 
Post did not fatten and thrive. Lately it 
has been losing money at the rate of $25- 
ooo per week. When the experiment of 











Wide World 
Juttus Davip STERN 


“T want to run a newspaperman’s news- 
paper.” 


making it a tabloid last September failed 
Publisher Martin could think of only one 
more thing. By last fortnight, all New 
York knew that the Post would presently 
be sold or scrapped. 

Last week another man marched up 
from Philadelphia to Manhattan to be- 
come the Post’s new owner and publisher. 
Julius David Stern was a practical journal- 
ist in his shirtsleeves who had made 4 
success of his blatant Philadelphia Record. 
To his 700 new employes Postman Stem 
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Remington 


The NEW Kem inglow Nei's cless- 


is the climax cf 60-years of typewriter experience. Its 
writing perfection is the result of dozens of Remington's 
pioncering developments. Its silence is the result of 24- 
years’ refinement of the noiseless typewriter principle. 
Combining « ery known technical improvement into one 


superlative: riting machine, this typewriter incorporates 


Noiseless 
me ie 
2 se fe «ce cm ee cm 6 em ce ce r 
oat? SO 8h eh =e ve ee ee ee em, \\ 
| jae ne welt e te ee ee ee ee ee ce 
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manly new operator conveniences as well as new writing 
efficiency . . . To head-stenographers, to secretaries, to 
executives: We invite you to try this new machine at 
your leisure. May we also suggest the exchange of your 
present typewriter for writing perfection with silence. Look 
for Remington Rand in your telephone book. Or, write 


Typewriter Division, Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A: last someone has put a real 
toothpaste on the market. . 


TIME 





writes one N. Y. dentist and in 90 days 5000 others 
have told us the same thing in almost the same words 


p Ter “9 va } es 
4G 425% SOMEING OLS 


Name 
on request. 
Professional 
ethics permit 
no broadcast 


publication. 


Formulated by outstanding dental authorities: 
—Worcester Salt Toothpaste is a new, 
scientific product formulated by outstand- 
ing dental authorities to overcome draw- 
backs in old-type pastes. Already it is used 
and recommended by famous dental clinics 
and over 5000 members of the dental pro- 
fession. 


Tangy, zestful, refreshing: — Worcester Salt 
Toothpaste has none of the artificially 
sweet taste of ordinary paste but a tangy, 
zestful reaction that leaves your mouth 
delightfully refreshed and clean. 


4 recl toothneste on 
¥, : 
favored alt solution 
engi. nee es $5 e weywT 
Ran ibdg i y » Se OJ > ov , 





Lasts twice as long:—Worcester Salt Tooth- 
paste lasts twice as long as ordinary paste 
because you need only 14 as much on your 
brush to do a thorough job—using more is 
unnecessary, wasteful. 


Important (read carefully): —If your druggist 
does not have Worcester Salt Toothpaste 
yet, we will mail you a tube for the retail 
price, 35c, or 3 tubes for $1.00. Your 
money back if not delighted. Save this as a 
reminder. Worcester Salt Company, Amer- 
ica’s oldest refiners of pure salt, Dept. 
100, 40 Worth Street, New York, U.S. A. 


WORCESTER SALT TOOTHPASTE 
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ans rei ledinsccniaa 

told how he got the paper, where it would 
stand: 

“It was the most dramatic thing in my 
career. When I called Mr. Martin ; 
he had sitting by his desk a lawyer repre- 
senting the other evening newspapers jn 
New York City. He had a certified check 
| for $250,000] from these newspapers on 
his desk and in his pocket he had a state- 
ment of discontinuance.* I almost 
waited too long. ... 

“The newspaper will be independent 
politically like the rest of my papers. | 


support President Roosevelt because he 
is a great Liberal not because he js a 
Democrat. LaGuardia is another great 
Liberal. . . . I am behind General John- 


son and the NRA . controlled credit 
inflation. I want to run a newspaperman’s 
newspaper. 

The antithesis of his immediate pred- 
ecessors on the Post, Publisher Stern at 
least shares with its oldtime Editors Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin and Oswald Garrison 
Villard, a ready liberalism and an ink- 
stained knowledge of how to run a news- 
paper. A young Philadelphian out of the 
University of Pennsylvania, he bought the 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Times for $1.500 
in 1911, when he was 25. With it. he 
promptly began a lively campaign to clean 
up the municipal government. When he 
sold the Times to political adversaries he 
got $25,000. He and his wife bought a 
car, drove to Springfield, Ill., bought two 
more papers which Publisher Stern sold 
four years later for a fat profit. In 1919 
he took over the Camden, N. J. Evening 
Courier, and, later, the Camden Morning 
Post. He spent $500,000, ousted U. S. 
Senator David Baird’s machine, installed 
a City Commission, ran up the Courier’s 
circulation from 9.000 to 80,000, won his 
campaign for a bridge across the Delaware 
River. Across that bridge five years ago 
Publisher Stern marched into Philadelphia 
and bought the down-at-heel little Record. 
Since 1928 Publisher Stern and his able 
Editor Harry Saylor have built — the 
Record’s daily circulation from 100,000 to 
150,000, doubled its Sunday circulation 

Publisher Stern likes best his papers’ 
editorial page, which he usually writes him- 
self. His lively political philippics helped 
to smash Philadelphia’s Boss William Scott 
Vare last month. In Philadelphia where 
there is no Hearst and where the stodgy 
Bulletin has been a model for the city’s 
other journals, the Record got attention by 
rowdy headlines, pictures of chorus girls, 
comic. strips, proletarian — social-advice 
columns, interlarded with intelligent lib- 
eralism. 

Stocky. genial, accustomed to bustling 
about his city room in his shirt sleeves, 
Publisher Stern lives in a square colonial 
house at East Haddonfield, N. J. with his 
wife, whom he married when she was an 
undergraduate at Bryn Mawr, and their 
four childrén. He smokes long black 
cigars, drives his car recklessly, plans to 
commute to Manhattan by plane. His 


*Smart David Stern was mistaken if he me nt 
to imply that other Manhattan newspapers had 
offered $250,000 to kill the Post, What the 
did, after Publisher Martin decided to kill his 
own newspaper, was to pool $150,000 lor the 
Post’s name and Associated Press membership, 
provided that Publisher Martin give his 70° 
newsmen and pressmen— two salary 10 
keep them in funds over the holidays. 
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office at the Record has a kitchenette 
where his butler makes his lunch on busy 
days. 

While Publisher Stern was bustling into 
New York last week, the Curtis retreat 
fom Manhattan was having significant 
consequences in Philadelphia. There has 
always been a polite family feud between 
John Charles Martin and the other Curtis 
heirs who run the profitable Sateve post 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal. Last week 
Publisher Martin resigned from the di- 
rectorate of Curtis Publishing Co. 
yote himself exclusively to the 
Martin Morning and Evening Ledgers and 
the Jnguirer, his three remaining papers. 


Almost “Almost Reilly” 


In November 1931, the Satevepost 
published a short story called “Almost 
Reilly,” by Robert Winsmore. Plot: 
Scatterbrained young Mrs. Madge Wrenn 
repeats to her stockbroker husband a tip 
which her hairdresser has received from 
someone whose name is “Almost Reilly. 

Not Kelly. More like Reilly.” The 
tip turns out to have come from an as- 
trologer. By the time William Wrenn 
finds this out, he and his friends have 
bought the stock and lost money. Madge 
Wrenn has bought before gossip sent the 
stock up, sold for a profit on the bulge 
caused by the talk the tip started. 

In June 1933. Collier’s published a short 
story called “On a Lady’s Advice.” by 
Edward Gardner Jr. Plot: Scatterbrained 
young Betty Woods repeats to her stock- 


broker husband a tip which her dress- 
maker has received from a woman whose 
nme Betty Woods does not know. The 
tip turns out to have come from an as- 
trologer. By the time Jerry Woods finds 
this out, he and his friends have bought 
the stock and made money. Betty Woods 


has bought before gossip sent the stock 
up, sold for a profit on the bulge caused 
by the talk the tip started, increased her 
winnings by selling short as the stock 
goes down. 

in treatment, both stories start 
and neroine dressing for dinner, 


Similar 
with hero 


continue at a dinner party, contain more 
conversation than description. “Almost 
Reilly” is laid in New York, told in first 
person. “On a Lady’s Advice” is laid in 
California, told in the third person. Paral- 
lels : 

Almost Re illy ! On a Lady’ tdvice 
“This woman, she’s “This woman,” Betty 
marvelous. ... She tells | continues, “she’s mar- 
Miss Cora about the) velous! I mean she tells 
stock market, and Miss | Jo things about the 
Cora makes thousands | stock market and Jo 
and thousands just by | makes hundred and 
doing it. hundreds just by doing 

ie 
Author Robert Winsmore is middle- 


aged, fat, a member of the Author's 
League of America, Inc. He has contrib- 
uted stories to the Post for the last five 
Author Gardner is in his early 
thirties. He began to write in the sum- 
mer of 1931, after a training in Wall 
Street. “On a Lady’s Advice” was his 
first story for Collier’s. Last week Author 
Winsmore brought a _ plagiarism — suit 
against Author Gardner and Collier’s for 
$100,000 on the grounds that “the infring- 
ing story has ruined his market for that 
type of story.” 
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The January ESQUIRE is here! 


ND so goodbye, girls—the second 
issue of the first and only general 
magazine for men is on the stands and 
in the stores, and we guys have got a 
lot of hairy-chested reading to do! So 
long ladies—the back-seat drivers may 
stay on as over-the-shoulder readers if 
they like, because page of 
ESQUIRE will talk as if they weren't 
around! 
The first issue of ESQUIRE contained 
such a list of contributors as would be 


every 


spread over half a dozen issues of an 
and 
faster than we could say 


it sold out 
” This 
time we think we’ve printed plenty. 


ordinary magazine 
“sorry! 


But with this new January issue we 
are almost doubling our original effort 
—and what the results at the news- 
stands and men’s shops will be we just 
won’t guarantee! 

Ernest Hemingway is back—and 
John Dos Passos, and Gilbert Seldes, 


ESQUIRE 


and Bobby Jones, and George Ade... 
and a dozen others. 

Yet that’s only a beginning! We’ve 
added Emil Ludwig, Paul Morand, 
Louis Golding, Dwight Fiske, Alexan- 
dre Millerand, André Maurois, Thomas 
Burke, Irvin S. Cobb, Westbrook Peg- 
ler AND 
and they add up to the word-length of 


anyway, lay ’em end to end 


two average novels in this one issue of 
ESQUIRE! 
pages of illustrations in full color. Not 


Not to mention forty full 


to mention full page cartoons galore. 
Not to mention full color pages of 
men’s clothes. Not to but 
let it go at that! 

Here is not only a magazine written 
but the most amazing maga- 


mention- 


for men 
zine value ever offered. The price is 50 
cents—or 5 dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription. 

Esquire Publishing Company, Palm- 


olive Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE MAGAZINE 
FOR MEN 


ON SALE AT ALL THE BETTER MEN’S SHOPS, DEPARTMENT STORES & NEWSSTANDS 





The 
TRAVELER’S FRIEN 


the A. Picci 
shave by Williams 


completely, from skin and beard. 
No brushless shave is perfect 


When you travel you’ll appre- 
ciate Glider, the new Williams 
Brushless Shave. Then, more 
thanever,you wantconvenience. 
Try Glider. You'll find it’s dif- 
ferent. It spreads easily, 
quickly, evenly. No gritty feel. 
It nestles close to the skin; gives 
perfect skin lubrication. And 
our hundred years of study of 
skins and beards have shown 
us that such lubrication is essen- 
tial to a perfect shave. 


Glider is chalk-white so that 
you can see what you’re doing. 
Watch your razor glide through 
it—close, clean. The Glider 
Stroke. It almost named itself. 


This cream rinses quickly, 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 


e + 
Y} 


ai 


that fails in this. It leaves your 
face cool, smooth, relaxed. 


Here’s something, too. A little 
Glider goes a long way. It’s 
an economical! brushless shave. 


At home—away from home 

Glider is proving itself daily, to 
a great and rapidly increasing 
number of critical men. If 
you’re doubtful use the coupon. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
Ville La Salle, Montreal, Canada. 


Dept. T-6 


I enclose 4 cents in stamps. Please send me 


a trial tube containing a dozen Glider shaves. 


Name.... 


} 
} 
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MISCELLANY 


“TimE brings all things.” 


December 


Raffle 


In Indianapolis, E. Paul (‘‘Teddy”) 
Lewis, 21, onetime sailor and mechanic. 
distributed handbills bearing his picture, 
announcing “AMERICA’S BRIDE- 
GROOM GIVEN AWAY FREE.” Dur 
ing a cross-country vaudeville — tour, 
E. Paul Lewis will offer free chances on 
himself to girls and women “between. the 
ages of 16 and 50, of sound mind, good 
moral character and eligible to marry,” 
At the end of a year he will draw his 
bride’s name out of a hat, present her 





National Studio 
“AMERICA’S BRIDEGROOM” 
. and $5,000, 


5.000 which he hopes to 
earn on his tour. If he refuses to marry 
the winner he will pay her the $5,000 as 
damages, give xdditional profits to charity. 
E. Paui Lewis prepared for matrimony by 
leaving home, changing his name, studying 
voice culture. Said he: “I have just as 
much chance of getting a suitable wife by 
drawing her name from a hat as I do in 
courting some particular girl.” 


——- 


with himself and $ 


Lottery 

In Paris, France a Government clerk 
named Chazarin sued his wife for “con- 
nubial fraud.” asserted that he had _ pur- 
chased a ticket in the national lottery for 
$6, won a $3.000 prize, discovered that 
frugal Mme Chazarin had sold his ticket 
to a baker for $3. 


Turkey 

In Manhattan, Bert Nevins, 24, was 
charged with cruelty to animals when a 
turkey was found in his hotel room 
strapped to roller skates. 

cle ihe 

Ghosts 

In Barcelona, Spain police arrested the 
husband and mother-in-law of the late 
Amelia Sangino, charged that Amelia 
Sangino, ailing, had been frightened to 
death when her mother-in-law dressed up 
as a ghost. hovered about her bed while her 
husband moaned in a room overhead. 
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THE 


KEY INDUSTRY . «x. 





... ARE YOU ? 


HEN the world paused in its stride and slumped 
into an era of marking time, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher marched on! 

Turned its great factories into gigantic laboratories. 
launched its engineering force on the tremendous 
task of practically recreating every office machine in its 
great line. Girded itself against the day when the 
world would stop thinking of Recovery and start 
thinking of Business. 

Today, Underwood Elliott Fisher faces the new era 
with new and complete lines of Underwood Type- 
writers, Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 


SALES 


chines, Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chines‘and the supplics that are a part of them. 

After all, the obligation of leadership in any indus- 
try is TO LEAD. Underwood Elliott Fisher, in present- 
ing its new line of office machines, has accepted its 
obligation. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher not only sells office ma- 
chines...it services them for life! 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Paper and other Supplies 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AND SERVICE ~ ~ ~ EVERYWHERE 


Listen to “THE VOICE OF AMERICA,” Underwood Elliott Fisher’s great pageant of the air 
Thursday evenings, 8:30-9:00 E.S.T... over the Columbia Network... Key Station W ABC, New York 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 








There's a Really 
New Gift this Year 





THE NEW / f é 


HOSPITALITY TRAY 


H" rE's a really mew idea in Christmas gifts—a gift that is 
moderately priced, beautiful, and very practical. It is 
the new Toastmaster Hospitality Tray. 


It’s the ideal gift for the friend or family with whom you 
exchange year ‘round hospitality. The new Toastmaster Hos- 
pitality Tray promotes the spirit of friendship and intimacy— 
and it is the one gift that immediately becomes useful and 
remains so throughout the years. It’s the modern answer to the 
problem of how to entertain easily, informally, and correctly. 

Here is a gleaming chromium Tray bearing six crystal glass 
dishes, to be filled with tasty spreads, relishes, pickles, and 
what-have-you. A clever knife-and-block for trimming and 
sizing piping hot golden toast; and best of all, the new Toast- 
master with the Flexible Clock which any guest or child can 
operate safely and successfully every single time. 

It’s NEW—you may be sure of surprising and delighting 
your friends. It can be used upstairs, for children’s parties; 
downstairs, for after bridge, for Sunday evening supper, the 
cocktail hour, or for midnight ‘‘snacks’’; for tea on the porch. 
The Tray can be used separately, and the Toastmaster will be 
on the breakfast table 365 mornings a year. 


There's Christmas sentimen 


he booklet “Here's He 
vhich accompanies eac 
ramme d with delight 


Tue Toastmaster HosprtaLtity Tray—The New 
Toastmaster with the Flexible Clock on a handsome 
chromium Tray, with six glass dishes for spreads and 
relishes, and a clever knife-and-block for trimming Company, 
toast. The Hospitality Tray complete with two-slice 
Toastmaster: $19.75; with one-slice Toastmaster: 
$15.25. The Hospitality Tray alone: $7.50. Toastmaster 
sold separately: One-slice—$11.50; Two-slice—$16.00 


LR ; ' 
: Here's Hospital ty 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 








An assistant in the office of Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins answered a tele. 
phone call, heard a voice say: “This jg 
Frank. May I talk to Miss Perkins?” 
Said the assistant to Secretary Perkins: 
“It’s Frank.” Replied she: “Frank? | 
don’t know any Frank. Ask him whom 
he’s with.” Questioned, the caller burst 
into a laugh, explained: “With the United 
States. This is the President.” 


Guest of honor at a dinner preceding the 
77th annual Charity Ball for the New 
York Nursery & Child’s Hospital, was 
white-haired Sara Delano Roosevelt, 73, 
mother of the President. In the Ritz. 
Carlton’s Oval Room after dinner she lis- 
tened to an orchestra playing gypsy music, 
oldtime Viennese waltzes. While younger 











Acme 
MespAMES RoosevELT & VANDERBILT 
after gypsy music. 


guests danced in the main ballroom 
amused themselves in cafe & casino, Mrs 
Roosevelt occupied a box with Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, conversed confiden- 
tially with her. Late in the evening the 
traditional grand march formed in th 
Palm Court. Wearing her favorite colo 
black, and escorted by bespectacled Major 
General Dennis Edward Nolan, Mrs 
Roosevelt led the marchers in stately pro- 
cession around the ballroom while som 
1.000 guests looked on. 

In Manhattan after a European tri 
Russell Allen Firestone, second so 
of Tire Tycoon Harvey Firestone an 
member of Frank N. D. Buchman’s Firs! 
Century Christian Fellowship, was aske 
by a newshawk: “How can there be ur 
selfishness in business under the capitalis- 
tic system?” Russell Allen Firestone re- 
plied: “Well, I feel that the real harm 
from capitalism, as it affects labor, has 
come from anonymous capital and-not the 
widely-known capitalists. For example. 
men like my father, John D. Rockefeller 
and Henry Ford believe in aiding thost 
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who work for them. They live for service 
and really are altruistic about it.” 


———— 


For their work in behalf of Repeal, Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith and Radio Priest 
Charles Edward Coughlin were elected 
honorary members of the Boston Barten- 
ders’ Union. 

Chicagoans going to work in the La 
Salle Street financial district gaped in as- 
tonishment at a huge electric sign an- 
nouncing “Schlitz Buffet” clamped to the 
facade of the vacated quarters of Central 
Trust Co., part of Charlies Gates 
Dawes’s Central Republic Bank & Trust 
Co., now being liquidated. The main bank- 
ing room, decorated with murals illustrat- 
ing Chicago’s history, was equipped with 
serving counters, tables, a long bar. The 
grilled iron door which once led to Banker 
Dawes’s office now opens into a lounge. 


- (—— 


Leona Jane Ettlinger, elder daughter of 
Sportsman John Daniel Hertz, founder 
of Yellow Cab Co., returned from a walk 
with her father in Manhattan’s Central 
Park. found that she had lost a $70,000 
necklace containing 77 pearls, four emer- 
alds, a large diamond. 


. 


A bandit jumped into the automobile 
of Chicago Shoe Tycoon Irving S. 
Florsheim, forced his chauifeur to drive 
around while he took $400 from Mr. Flor- 
sheim, a $2,000 mink coat and $10 from 
his wife. 





Near the midtown Manhattan law office 
of white-haired Bainbridge Colby, Wil- 


sonian Secretary of State, is a billboard 
advertisement of “Enna Jettick” shoes 
containing a clock whose loud quarter- 


hour chimes distracted him from his work. 
Exasperated, Mr. Colby joined the U. S. 
Brewers’ Association and other neighbors 
in a court action, forced the shoe company 
to soften the tone of the chimes. Said he: 
“The chimes were no calls to repentance 
They were chimes of the go-getter type 
and their purpose was to take one’s 
mind off whatever one was doing and fas- 
ten it upon the shoes.” 


One C. W. Harris of Denver, Colo 
wrote RFC Chairman Jesse Holman 


Jones that he had sold a 5¢ newspaper to 
Chairman Jones in 1908, had never been 
paid. Chairman Jones reckoned the com- 
pound interest, mailed a check for 25¢. 


: a 


London’s Allen Lane, visiting in Man- 
hattan, told friends that he had published 
a collection of Peter Arno’s cartoons, con- 
taining the famed picture of a king re- 
viewing troops from a balcony, dressed in 
his robes of state. Says the Arno king to 
attendants: “I don’t wear anything under 
this but my underwear.” Publisher Lane 
reported that Albert of York, second son 
of George V, told him: “That Arno book 
ls my father’s favorite book, and he says 
his favorite picture in it is the one of him- 
self standing on the balcony.” 





Washington 
included Huey Pierce 


The 1934 edition of the 
Social Register 
Long. 


| 
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Pig  . TO THE 


luckiest men in the world 


A FATHER AND SON WHO ARE PALS. 





HIS Christmas give your son a 
that will cement the 
tween you—and do even more—help him 
to become keen-witted, quic *k-thinking and 
resourceful, Such a gift is a Lionel E lectric 


present 
partnership be- 


Train. For Lionel Trains, tracks, signals, 
switches and other railroad accessories are 
more than toys. They teach boys how to 
develop skill with their hands and brains. 
They help boys form the habit of thinking 
proble ms out for themselves by making 
problems a fascinating game. “You and 
your boy will not only have the fun of 
building and ope rating a model railroad, 
but the opportunity to tackle actual prob- 
Jems of railroad operation. 


Help him learn as he plays 


Clip the coupon below. Take it to a Lionel 
oo. He will give you, FREE, the new 

2-page Lionel Model Railroad Planning 
Book that shows (1) how to plan and build 
a model railroad system and (2) what to 













on Lionel’s 
UH aw. illing g 
“True Railroad Adventures. 

Every Wednesday at 5:00 P. M. and 
Sunday at 4:00 P.M., be. S.7., over 
VBC-W JZ Network starting No- 
vember 5th. Look in your new: spaper 
under*True Railroad Adventures.” 





get to make it true to life to the last detail. 


Note: If it is not easy for you to gotoa 
Lionel dealer’s store—mail the coupon 
helow to us and we will send you this 


expensive book if you send 10c 
handling and mailing costs. 


Chug! Chug! Chug! 


An Amazing Invention 
Now Lionel Electric 


to cover 


Trains sound as well 
as look like real trains . . . they chug in 
life-like imitation of actual locomotives. 
This “CHUGGER” device is an exclusive 
Lionel feature. And, for the first time, all 
Lionel Electric Trains have Remote Con- 
trol, which enables you to start, stop or 
reverse the locomotive from any distance. 
Lionel Electric Trains can be bought for as 
little as $7.95. . . Lionel-Ives Electric 
Trains with Transformer-Station from 
$5.75... Lionel-Ives Mechanicals 


(for junior) as low as $1.50. (Prices 
subject to change.) 


FREE 


at your 
dealer’s * 


LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. T-2,15 East 26th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10¢ to cover handling and mailing costs for my copy of the new Lionel Railroad Planning Book. 


Name. 








Street __ 
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AERONAUTICS 





Lindberghs 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reeve Cutter Morrow 
hung up the telephone in her Englewood, 
N. J. home one evening last week and sat 
down with an anxious smile. She had just 
heard a man in the Manhattan office of 
Pan American Airways read her the fol- 
lowing message: “DEPARTED BATH- 
URST 0202 GREENWICH EVERY- 
THING OK KHCAL” 

From time to time during the night and 
the next forenoon Mrs. Morrow heard 











Underwood & Underwood 
MotTHER Morrow 
“T’m on top of the wave.” 
other excerpts from messages. which 
reached Pan American nearly every 15 
minutes: 


“PAN AMERICAN BAHIA 1217 N 
1750 W 224 TRUE OK KHCAL” 
“SKIES EIGHT TENTHS OVER- 


CAST WITH SCATTERED SQUALLS 
AND VISIBILITY LIMITED TO 
THREE MILES” 

“FLYING UP THROUGH CLOUDS 
ALL OKAY” 

“ ., COURSE 224 DEGREES TRUE 
NINE TENTHS OVERCAST AT 1,000 
FREQUENT SQUALLS WIND ZERO” 

“t400 GMT o100 S 3010 W MAKING 
100 KNOTS 226 TRUE COURSE... 
SEA LIGHT VISIBILITY UNLIM- 
ITED” 

“REELING IN” 

A few hours after the final message. 
Mrs. Morrow went to the International 
Institute in Manhattan to deliver a speech 
about Mexico. Almost bursting with 
pride, she began: “As you know, my chil- 
dren, Anne and Charles Lindbergh, have 
just flown across the South Atlantic. I’m 
on top of the wave. At a time of such 
great happiness, it is a wonderful thing 
to be among old friends, and I know you 
will forgive me if my tongue slips for joy.” 

Mrs. Morrow did not need to tell her 
audience what all the world knew—that 
the crisply professional wireless messages 
from the plane had been tapped out by 


her daughter.* From Natal, Brazil, where 
they had ended their 1,875-mi. hop from 
West Africa, Mrs. Morrow’s adventurous 
children flew up the Brazilian coast to 
Para, thence goo mi. up the Amazon above 
lush jungle to Manaos. They proposed 
to be home in time to spend Christmas 
with their son Jon whom they had not 
seen since they left the U. S. last July. 


" 
ei 





Chief of Airway 
(See front cover) 

A tall, strapping young man in double- 
breasted suit and soft grey shirt strode 
from one Department of Commerce con- 
ference room to another last week like a 
chess champion playing five games at once. 
Secretaries waylaid him. Callers with 
briefcases plucked at his sleeve. At sight 
of a new caller the young man’s wide 
mouth widened into a grin. The visitor 
was also tall, bronzed, handsome. From 
under his snap-brim hat he regarded his 
host quizzically as he asked: “How goes 
it, Gene?” 

The young man countered ruefully: 
“Want to-trade places, Colonel?” 

The Colonel laughed, replied: “Not by 
a damn sight. I've a job that will keep me 
in Florida this winter.” 

The caller was Col. Clarence Marshall 
Young, onetime (1929-33) Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, now 
working temporarily for Tycoon Henry 
Latham Doherty as aviation chairman of 
his Florida Year-Round Clubs. Flying 
from Florida to New York last week he 
paused in Washington long enough to go 
to the bustling Department of Commerce 
building and shake hands with his suc- 
cessor, Eugene Luther Vidal. 

Gene Vidal (pronounced Vee-dail) 
would not have traded places with Col. 
Young or anyone else. As head man of 
U. S. civil aviation in the New Deal 
his job was far bigger than that of either 
of his predecessors. Although his budget 
was slashed this vear from $7,660,000 to 
$5.172,000, and his own salary cut to 
$8,000, Gene Vidal had a pot of new gold 
handy in the form of Public Works Ad- 
ministration money. Never before had 
civil aeronautics a chance to receive so 
many millions for subsidy. Not since 1929 
had the industry’s prospects looked more 
hopeful. 

Variety. Gene Vidal. a onetime Army 
flyer who looks like an Indian, was born 
38 years ago in Madison, S. Dak. His 
father, a railway engineer, sent him to 
the State university to study engineering. 
Though physically lazy, brawny Gene 
Vidal became a crack athlete, won letters 
in football, baseball, basketball, track. En- 
tering West Point in 1916 he won still 
greater kudos. Coaches’ fight talks bored 


*Observant newsreaders were astounded by a 
story that the Boston Traveler, having sent a 


wireless message to Mrs. Lindbergh requesting an 
interview in flight, received the reply: “Wait a 
minute, I'll ask Lindy. .. . J Anne.”’ According 


to Pan American’s log of Operator Lindbergh’s 
messages she did not use her husband’s detested 
nickname but replied merely: “Sorry. . . . Too 
busy. . RECAL.” 
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him. Once, during time-out in the middle 
of a furious Army-Navy game, he shocked 
his teammates by calmly asking where the 
football dinner was to be held that night. 
But sport writers still remember how he 
used to streak down the field to catch 
Elmer Oliphant’s forward passes; how he 
scored 27 of 30 points against Notre 
Dame; how he left the Academy, a high- 
standing graduate in engineering, with four 
letters and two sabres for all-around ath- 
letic prowess. Athlete Vidal went to the 
1919 Inter-Allied games in Paris, played 
on the winning rugby team. Next year 
he was at the Olympics in Antwerp. An 
automobile crash had split a muscle in his 


* 





International 
NinA Gore VIDAL 


She made up for mistakes. 


throwing arm. Ambidextrous, he hurled 
the javelin with the other, finished seventh 
in the Decathlon.* 

Gene Vidal as Director of Aeronautics 
flew to Warm Springs last fortnight to 
show President Roosevelt his “three-year 
plan” for aviation. For variety it was an 
administrative Decathlon. Back at his 
Washington desk last week as Lindbergh 
crossed the South Atlantic and _ started 
homeward, Director Vidal was stirring 
the aviation industry as it had not been 
stirred since Lindbergh first flew into the 
east. 

Program. Some of the Vidal Decathlon 
was still secret but eight events had al- 
ready been started or could be discerned 
on his program: 

1) Five new lighted airways, including 
a northern transcontinental route from 
Minneapolis to Seattle and a line down 
the Mississippi from St. Louis to New 
Orleans ($1,087,000). 

2) Blind-landing equipment for six- 
months’ tests at several airports; improve- 
ment of all airway radio ($500,000). 

3) A small, cheap (perhaps $700) air- 
plane for mass consumption (T1ME, Nov. 
20). (Substantial rumor: PWA funds to 
design and develop the plane.) 


*A multiple event in the following order: 100- 
metre dash, running broad jump, shot put, run- 
ning high jump, 400-metre dash, high hurdles, 
discus, pole vault, javelin, 1,500 metre run 
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Only in Packard and Rolls-Royce 


AS a Packard owner, you probably 
never give a thought to the gears in 
your car’s transmission. 


For these gears are so smooth 
and silent they never call attention 
to themselves. And one reason lies 
in an operation which is performed, 
to Packard’s knowledge, only in the 
manufacture of Packard and of Eng- 
land’s famed Rolls-Royce cars. 

This operation is exceedingly dif- 
ficult—grinding the splines on the 
inside of the gears. To do it success- 
fully on a large production scale, it 
was necessary for Packard engineers 
to design a special machine. 


Without this grinding operation, 


the Packard transmission would still 
be quiet and velvety-smooth. With 
it, the Packard transmission sets a 
new standard in silence. 


Turn to the manufacture of any 
other Packard part and you will find 
this same adherence to an ideal—an 
ideal which counts no step too labo- 
rious or too costly, if it will make 
Packard a finer car. 


It is the insistence upon this ideal 
which has made Packard not merely 
agreat car— but America’s greatest 
car. It is this practice which has 
made the new 1934 Packards the 
yardstick with which to measure 
all fine car values. 


Why not call your Packard dealer 
now? Ask him to bring one of these 
new cars to your door—a Packard 
Eight, a Packard Super Eight, or a 
Packard Twelve. Drive it. Compare 
it on any basis with any other 


fine car. 

Do this, and we believe there is 
only one car that will completely 
satisfy you —a 1934 Packard. 


PACKARD 1934 


ard 


THE YARDSTICK WITH WHICH TO 
MEASURE ALL FINE CAR VALUES 


The Packard Eight - Super Eight - Twelve 
Ask the Man Who Owns One 





FOR SCO” OR LESS. 


you can have Safety Glass protection” 


ALL AROUND! 


UST a dollar or two extra on each new car 
J payment (only $10 to $20 altogether) 
yet those few dollars will give you the 
priceless knowledge that you, your wife, 
your children, your friends are safer when 
they ride in your car... behind Duplate. 

Duplate Safety Plate Glass in every win- 
dow provides a zone of safety against glass 
injuries, robbing unavoidable accidents 
of most of their danger. And Duplate 
“all around” assures other advantages, 


Dupl 


tuna. __——s 


too. Clear, perfect vision ... which only 
fine plate glass can give. Protection against 
eye-fatigue ... because Duplate subdues 
substantially the glare of reflected sun- 
light. And Duplate will not discolor for 
the entire life of your car. 

When you buy your new car... make 
sure that the Duplate Safety trade-mark 
appears not only on the windshield but 
on every window. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ate Safety Pit Glass 


A product of the PITTSBURG 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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4) Construction of part of a seadrome 
to determine if the Government ought to 
spend $30,000,000 for a chain of them 
across the Atlantic (TIME, Nov. 27). 

5) Airports for small cities and towns 
on land provided by the municipalities; 
improvement of faulty existing airports. 

All the foregoing had been started. The 
following projects were in sight: 

6) Promotion of proposed close-in land- 
ing facilities for large cities. 

7) Direct help to the general transport 
industry by development of more powerful 
landplanes, seaplanes, engines. 

8) Simplification of rules on private 
flying. 

“Start Somethin’.”. In his Olympic 
Decathlon Athlete Vidal did not win many 
events. Nor does Director Vidal expect 
to win every point in his program. Swing- 
ing in his squeaky swivel chair he says in 
aliquid drawl: “If we can start somethin’ 
—get these things talked about by every- 
body—get engineers arguin’ and figurin’ 
costs—it Il do a lotta good.” 

“Somethin’ ” was not slow starting. It 
came as a shower of objections to Direc- 
tor Vidal’s most radical schemes—the sea- 
drome and the cheap plane. The seadrome 
plan irked Pan American Airways which 
felt entitled to first call on any subsidy 
for transatlantic air service. It brought 
Goodyear-Zeppelin’s President Litchfield 
charging to Washington to ask Director 
Vidal to get money for a commercial air- 
ship and a dock or two instead. Last week 
Secretary Ickes sloshed more cold water 
over the seadromes by announcing that 
none would be built by the U. S. unless 
foreign powers put up part of the expense 
as a guarantee of neutrality. 

“$700? And How?” So remote seemed 
the seadrome idea that it stirred little com- 
ment from the industry compared to the 
shrill yelp of suspicion, terror and ridicule 
aroused by the “flivver” plane plan. Direc- 
tor Vidal was convinced that thousands & 
thousands of persons would fly if they 
cold afford a plane. He believed the 
industry could “easily” produce a good 
little ship, to be stamped out like small 
automobiles, for $700, about one-half the 
present average low price, provided an 
initial market of 10,000 was assured. Thus 
manufacturers, airports, schools, repair 
services all would thrive, and the U. S. 
would gain an army of potential military 
flyers.* Director Vidal sent a question- 
naire to 33,000 pilots, mechanics and stu- 
dents asking if they would buy such a 
plane. By last week 9.000 had answered 
“Yes,” another 3,000 “Yes” with reserva- 
tions, 4,700 “No.” 

Far from pleased, some manufacturers 
and dealers raged at Director Vidal for 
ruining their sales while prospective cus- 
tomers awaited a $700 plane which, they 
insisted, would remain a myth. Cooler 
heads, convinced that the scheme was not 
feasible, held their peace rather than bite 
the hand which, they hoped, might soon 
offer them a tastier dish. Aeronautics 
editors leaped to their typewriters. Last 
week’s chorus: 

Aviation: “$700? And how? ... We 
believe that 10,000... could be built 
for $700 apiece by a single manufacturer 
who received a single order for the 10.000 

*Last year’s cost of Army Air Corps: 
800,000; of Naval Aviation: $27,600,000. 


$76,- 


machines. They cannot be built for any 
such price... with about 180 manu- 
facturers scrambling over each other after 
every individual sale, and with no single 
factory getting up to a production of more 
than a few hundred ships. . . . It would 
have to be turned out in many plants, 
perhaps with wings built at A and landing 
gears at B and assembly taken care of at 
C and D. ... We don’t know that that 
can be done.” 

Aero Digest: “The [costs of distribu- 
tion] subtracted from the $700 mean that 
actual production cost . would have 
to come nearer to $400.” 

The Sportsman Pilot: “The question- 
naire raised false hopes. It led people to 
believe that a good low-priced airplane 
was just around the corner when, as a 
matter of fact, it wasn’t—and, in the 
circumstances, couldn't be.” 

The Sportsman: ‘The real mystery is 
where 10,000 American pilots are to get 
hold of $700.” ’ 

The more criticism he heard, the more 
Director Vidal chuckled. Some of his 
answers: Maybe the wording of the ques- 
tionnaire was hasty but the principles 
were sound. ... Even an $850 plane 
would be a triumph. . . . Sales costs are 
too high anyway; the lists of prospects 
gathered by the questionnaire should make 
selling easy. Planes can be, must be 
cheaper, and if the aviation industry snubs 
the idea let it beware of the automobile 
industry which may snatch it up. 

Post Graduate. Gene Vidal’s critics in 
the industry cannot decide whether he is 
a wild man or a babe-in-the-woods. Like 
most New Dealers, he regards his job as 
a problem in economics. He is eager for 
results, impatient of procedure. And mis- 
takes hold no more terror for him than 
for his President, whom he hero-worships. 
Early in his career he made two mistakes, 
two smart moves. 

The first smart move occurred in a 
Childs’ restaurant in Washington late one 
night in 1919. Lieut. Eugene Vidal, sta- 
tioned at Camp Humphreys, Va., observed 
a beauteous, dark-haired girl in a débutante 
party nearby. Overcoming his extreme 
shyness he contrived to meet her that night 
and again next day. She was Nina Gore, 
daughter of Oklahoma’s blind Senator 
Thomas Pryor Gore. They were married 
in 1921. 

Lieut. Vidal’s next smart move was to 
join the Army Air Corps in which he 
served five years, learned all about air- 
planes. 

Mistake No. 1 occurred when, having 
quit the service in 1926, he lost his money 
in Florida real estate. 

Mistake No. 2 came two years later. 
Returning from Oregon where he had 
coached football, he invested his new sav- 
ings in a silent toilet-flusher. The flusher 
turned out to be noisy. 

When Transcontinental Air Transport 
(“Lindbergh Line”) was formed in 1928 
Gene Vidal got his first real job. He made 
a point of working in every department, 
learned the business from bottom to the 
level of assistant general manager. Also 
he made two fast friends in the company: 
Publicist Amelia Earhart and General 
Superintendent Paul (‘Dog’) Collins. In 
1929 a merger shook him and Paul Collins 
out. But before that happened they had 
hatched the best idea of their careers—a 











THE FINISHING 


TOUCH 
to a perfect shave 


Williams AQUA VELVA 
the tingle-tonic 


No matter what shaving cream 
you use—lather or latherless— 
a palmful of tangy, tingling 
Aqua Velva is the happy end- 
ing that makes any shave better. 
Try it. You'll find Aqua Velva 
does five favors for your face: 


1 Feels great! 

2 Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 

3 Keeps the skin from getting too dry. 
4 Lessens wind and sun burn. 

5 Distinctly improves your appearance. 








HER HEADACHE WENT 
Like MAGIG When 






(wou YOU BELIEVE) 


!HAD A SPLITTING 
HEADACHE 5 | 
MINUTES AGO? } 


.. «« She Took HEXIN 


...’My head was throbbing and I had a thrill- 
ing date in 10 minutes. I was so anxious to 
look and feel my best. 

...“Most things won’t stop my headaches 
quickly so I always take a couple of HEXIN 
tablets with water. It’s advertised as the 
10-minute pain-relief but it usually works 
quicker than that for me. 

..-‘And— HEXIN never upsets my stomach 
the way other pain-relievers do. My dear. I 
really don’t know what I'd do without it.” 
@ HEXIN was originally developed for chil- 
dren. Its action had to be gentle and safe. 
@ ALL MODERN DOCTORS and druggists 
know the HEXIN formula (printed on the box) 
and endorse it. Buy a box today. Be sure to 
insist on HEXIN. Nothing else is“just as good.” 


T HEXIN INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me generous Free sample of Hexin. TC-2123 
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Serving the Country from 
this Financial Center 


paeroere loans vary in type according to the 


needs of a community or of a bank’s customers. 


In the case of banks in a financial center like 
New York, the greater part of the credit 
granted will usually consist of loans made to 
business concerns and loans on marketable 


securities as collateral. 3 


The Guaranty Trust Company provides 
accommodation not only to concerns in its im- 
mediate community, but it also has important 
commercial customers in every State, in varied 


lines of business. 


To serve customers efficiently, wherever 
located, the Bank’s official staff is organized sO 
that the requirements of a particular business, 
and conditions in a particular territory, are con- 
stantly being studied by a given group of officers. 

We invite consideration of our facilities by 
executives of companies that may desire addi- 
tional banking association, and shall be pleased 


to discuss their credit requirements with them. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 








ANTWERP 








short airway over a heavily traveled route 
with frequent schedules and low fares, 
They sold the idea to Philadelphia Social- 
ites Nicholas and Townsend Ludington 
who backed them in Ludington Lines be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. Placed in charge of publicity was 
Amelia Earhart. Pinching pennies as no 
airline had ever dreamed of doing, Vidal & 
Collins astounded the industry by showing 
a profit without a mail subsidy. All went 
well until last year when they rowed with 


| the Ludingtons, who bought them out. The 


line was absorbed by a competitor. Paul 
Collins and Amelia Earhart Putnam 
opened a new line in New England (Time, 
Aug. 21). Gene Vidal met Elliott Roose- 
velt at the swank River Club in Manhat- 
tan, talked aviation with him. One day 
last January he, Elliott, Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Louis McHenry Howe flew to Warm 
Springs. Gene Vidal spent three days 
there, informally expounding his views on 
aviation to the President-Elect. If Mr 
Roosevelt was not impressed by his guest’s 
business record, he could not help being 
impressed by his first-hand knowledge of 
the industry, his experience with airline 
extravagances and economies, his insurgent 
views on monopolies, his general enthu- 
siasm. 

After March 4 Gene Vidal was put into 
the New Deal as director of air regula- 
tion. He was only one of five candidates 
for the top post of Director of Aeronautics 
which replaced the Assistant Secretaryship 
for Aeronautics. Most of his rivals had 
red-hot political supporters working for 
them. But Senator Gore, his father-in-law, 
did not, as many supposed, lift a finger to 
help him. Gene Vidal was less astonished 
than his competitors when the final ap- 


| pointment came through. 


Director Vidal’s two closest competitors 
became his first aides. Big-framed Major 
J. Carroll Cone, in charge of air regula- 
tion, was a War Pilot, a onetime manu- 
facturer of planes. Rex Martin, directing 
air navigation, has beetling black Groucho 
Marx eyebrows and a Mexican bandit mus- 
tache, slightly askew, which disguise a 
gentle, genial manner. His appearance 


| last week was even more arresting because 


of a towering metal-&-leather collar which 
holds together a neck broken in a crash 


| last September near Washington. Director 


Vidal was in the plane before it took off 


| decided to get out and go to the movies 


| pilot’s license active 


instead 

Director Vidal still adds enough to his 
2,000 hours in the air to keep his private 
His wife, who can 


| also fly, and their eight-year-old son 


Eugene Jr. often accompany him. Flying 
is only one accomplishment of attractive 
Mrs. Vidal. She has played bits on stage 


| and screen, once wrote Washington chit- 
| chat for Hearst’s Universal Service. The 


Vidals live with Senator & Mrs. Gore in 
the Gores’ spacious house near Washing- 
ton’s Rock Creek Park. 

Last week-end Gene Vidal flew to Man- 
hattan to eat wild duck with his friends 
George Palmer Putnam and Paul Collins. 
As usual he carried no baggage except a 
toothbrush and shirt in his pocket. He 
never wears an_ undershirt His hat, a 


| floppy, wide-brimmed Borsalino, bears in- 


side the legend: “ ‘The Latch-String Al- 
ways Hangs Outside, Amon G. Carter, 
Shady Oaks Farm, Fort Worth, Tex.’ 
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Beer Barrels 
Now built of 


ENDUROF 


the Perfected Stainless Steel 












Manufactured by the Firestone Steel Products Co. of Akron, Ohio 


A\n inner barrel of stainless steel. An outer barrel of 
carbon steel. Air chamber between, for insulation. Now 
being built in this country by Firestone — using Republic’s Enduro, 
the perfected stainless steel—non-contaminating—immune to acids 
— sanitary — easy to clean—light in weight—the same gleaming 
metal so widely used by dairying and food processing industries. 


Because of its exclusive properties, Enduro is adaptable to hundreds of 
products in scores of different fields — from skyscrapers to wrist watches. 
Fabricators like it because it is easy to work — and comes in all 
convenient forms. Write for the Enduro story. It is extremely interesting. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 
WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, O. ~FPRES” GENERAL OFFICES, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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Seaworthy 


The boat that turns its prow to the far horizon 
has the salt of the sea forever gnawing at its hull. 
Storms blow up and pound its sides unmercifully. 
And the sturdiest craft afloat, to stay seaworthy, 
must come to dry dock every so often for its 


general overhauling. 





An elevator that climbs up and down all day 
long is doing strenuous work. Every moving 
part, every unit of electrical control is under 


constant stress. To remain skyworthy, 


this elevator also may need dry docking. 


@orES 


The maker of the Otis Elevator is now offer- 
ing a special service for the overhauling of ele- 
vators. A service for the restoration of used and 
misused elevators to their original efficiency. It 
is known as the Otis Reconditioning Service. 
This service is of equal importance to ten- 
ants, building owners and managers. To tenants 
it means excellent service; to owners and man- 
agers a definite saving in operating economy and 


freedom from minor repairs and breakdowns. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Downtown 

@ First chain-stores to report November 
sales showed a 15.1% increase over No- 
vember 1932—best comparative gain of 
the year. Reflecting new prosperity in the 
South and some areas of the Middle 
West, sales of mail-order stores (which 
also operate chains) registered the widest 
advance. Sears, Roebuck reported a 27.2% 
gain over last year, Montgomery Ward, 
25.3%. Poorest performers were the 
grocery chains—up 2.5%. 

@ “With no uncertain force consumer 
buying was manifest immediately follow- 
ing Thanksgiving, and to the breadth of 
the Christmas demand was added the ac- 
celeration incident to the opening of an 
entirely new field of merchandise revenue 
\liquor]. . . . Reports are nearly uniform 
in placing the season’s volume at the best 
level in two years.”—Dun & Bradstreet. 
@ In liquor’s first week, Manhattan 
stores sold $100,000 of glassware. Glass- 
makers had stemware orders for months 
ahead. Following not four but 14 years 
of depression hotels throughout the 18 wet 
states reported 20% to 300% jumps in 
restaurant receipts, room sell-outs and a 
land-office bar trade. 

@ November building contracts in states 
east of the Rockies were 11% above Octo- 
ber, 549% above a year ago and at the 
highest level in two years. PWA awards 
accounted for the bulk of the gain, but 
private construction topped November 
1932 by 11%.—Dodge Reports. 

@ Last week 44 corporations declared 
favorable dividends—largest number in 
any week since 1931. This record was 
made despite the fact that several boards 
deferred action until after Jan. 1 when 
the 5% Federal dividend tax expires (see 
p.10). To the swelling stream of dividend 
resumptions was added a $3 payment by 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $1 by Tide 
Water Oil, 25¢ by Dictaphone. Three 
tobacco companies, American Snuff, U. S. 
Tobacco and Helme, declared extras. 

Most notable dividend showing lately 
has been made by textile companies. At 
least 13 have resumed, increased or paid 
extras including Cannon Mills, Celanese, 
Hathaway Manufacturing, Industrial 
Rayon, Pepperell, William Whitman Co. 
@ Last week the receiver of Chicago’s 
La Salle Hotel suggested to the court that 
the hotel’s creditors be allowed to sleep 
out their bills. The creditor would be 
charged regular rates for his accommoda- 
tions which would be deducted from the 
amount which the La Salle owed him. 
Despite strenuous protest from repre- 
sentatives of the major stockholder, the 
court sanctioned the idea, remarking 
testily: “I am tired of all this quibbling 
over infinitesimal trifles. I will sign this 
order, and if you don’t like it you can 
close the hotel.” 


Electrolux Goes Home 


One thing that caught the attention of 
\lfred Pritchard Sloan Jr. at the Refriger- 
ition Show in Manhattan in 1926 was an 
iutomatic ice box which had no moving 
parts, made no noise and worked by means 
of a little gas flame and a solution of 





ammonia and water. Solemn Mr. Sloan 
had a long talk with the tall, red-cheeked 
man who was standing beside this new re- 
frigerator. Mr. Sloan liked the refrigera- 
tor but not its price. Six years later Mr. 
Sloan’s Frigidaire Corp. was also making 
a refrigerator which chilled when heat was 
applied. ... 

The man who talked with Mr. Sloan at 
the Refrigerator Show was Axel Leonard 
Wenner-Gren, since the death of Ivar 
Kreuger Sweden’s No. 1 tycoon. Mr. 
Wenner-Gren was not discouraged by his 
failure to sell his Elektrolux (spelled with 
ac in U.S.) refrigerator to Mr. Sloan. 
Mr. Wenner-Gren eventually got his ask- 
ing price when he sold to Servel, Inc. the 
U. S., Canadian and Cuban rights. 
Through this deal he became Servel’s 





SWEDEN’S WENNER-GREN 
He used to thrash his employes. 


largest stockholder and later a director 
After a series of reorganizations Servel 
emerged in 1928 as a $14.000,000 concern 
backed by the Brady interests. It makes 
gasoline engines, truck bodies, mechanical 
refrigerators in addition to Mr. Wenner- 
Gren’s automatic ice boxes. Its refrigera- 
tor business has grown enormously but in 
that cutthroat field swelling volume 
brought no swelling profits. 

Last week Servel directors asked their 
stockholders to approve a sale of 100,000 
shares of stock to Mr. Wenner-Gren at 
$4.50 per share (the market price) to- 
gether with a three-year option on another 
100,000 shares at slightly higher prices. 
Mr. Wenner-Gren was to be made Serv- 
el’s board chairman. Electrolux was ap- 
parently going home to Sweden. Wrote 
directors to Servel stockholders: “A 
point has been reached in the development 
of the corporation’s business where the 
proposed arrangement with Mr. Wenner- 
Gren will be of great benefit. . . . In ad- 
dition to the benefits to be derived from 
Mr. Wenner-Gren’s closer connection 
the proposed arrangement will strengthen 
its cash position.” Observers thourht the 
real reason for the deal was Mr. Wenner- 
Gren’s impatience for some dividends on 


ur 
pas 





some 500,000 Servel shares he already 
owned. 

Before he got out of school in his home 
town of Uddevalla, Axel Leonard Wenner- 
Gren had a shrewd eye for the main 
chance. Swedish legend relates how at 
the age of nine he developed a thriving 
business in baskets and ash trays woven 
from tin strips dumped outside herring 
canneries, how he organized his playmates 
to make and sell his product, how he 
thrashed them when their salesmanship 
was poor. Son of a Swedish count, he 
later worked in Gothenburg but, restless 
and energetic, went to Berlin to learn big 
business. Later, like Ivar Kreuger, he 
worked and traveled all over the world. 
Before the War he picked out vacuum 
cleaners as a likely product to distribute. 
But the War stopped his plans for an 
international selling organization. With 
capital of 120,000 kroner (about $32,000) 
A. B. Elektrolux was launched in roto. 
Thereafter the rise of Axel Wenner-Gren 
was swift—even for a Swede. Vacuum 
cleaners were supplemented with house- 
hold appliances and later with absorption- 
type refrigerators.* Today Elektrolux 
products are sold in nearly every country 
in the world, while the capitalization of 
A. B. Elektrolux has grown a thousand- 
fold to 120,000,000 kroner. 

Sweden is a bourgeois country from the 
crown down. No Swede likes a Swede 
whose fame is international. Swedish 
royalty used to snub Ivar Kreuger regu- 
larly, not because they suspected him of 
crookery but because they envied his suc- 
cess. Axel Wenner-Gren is interested in 
far more companies than he cares to admit 
to his Stockholm friends: “I don’t want to 
be more unpopular than I am,” says he. 

His wife, formerly Marguerite Liggett, 
daughter of a Kansas City machinery 
dealer, is regarded as more beautiful than 
her sister who went into cinema as Gene 
Gauntier. Since marrying Axel aiter a 
shipboard meeting, Marguerite has learned 
to chat with him in 18 languages. Their 
favorite is Anglic (pure English with sim- 
plified spelling) which they promote in 
many countries for the cause of peace. 
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Ford Preceden‘s 

Early next mont hen all automobile 
makers begin exhibiting their new cars in 
1934's motor shows, Henry Ford will not 
be among them. He does not exhibit at 
such shows. But last week he invited a 
bevy of newshawks to his engineering lab- 
oratory at Dearborn, to the Dearborn Inn, 
served them lunch with beer, showed them 
his 1934 model. 

Thus did Henry Ford break precedents. 
He and Edsel Ford do not drink beer and 
he has never permitted his employes to 
drink or smoke. Second innovation was 
to show his new model ahead of other 
automakers instead of several weeks after. 
Next day he broke a third precedent. He 
talked to all his 7.000 dealers and their 
salesmen simultaneously by long distance 
telephone. 

“Hello, everybody,” said he. ‘““You know 


*Absorption refrigerators will work with any 
kind of controllable heat. In the U. S. Elee- 
trolux has been developed for gas, partly to ob 
tain sales co-operation from gas companies. In 
Europe electric heating units are used on_ the 


same machine. Servel is developing a unit which 
will burn kerosene 
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I don’t make speeches; I make cars. 

I think 1934 will be a very good year for 
everybody that works. . . . We have all 
got to pitch in and do all the business we 
can to help the President pull the country 
out of the hole.” 

That night he and his son entrained for 
Manhattan to make an advance inspection 
of the “Ford Exposition of Progress” 
in the new Port Authority Commerce 
Building on Manhattan’s lower west side. 
There were exhibits brought from Dear- 
born: Ford’s original machine shop, an 
1863 Austin steamer, a one-cylinder Cadil- 
lac of 1902, the first Ford Model A of 
1903, Ford’s “ggg” racer with which he 
broke the world’s speed record in 1902, the 
first Model T, the 15-millionth and 20- 
millionth Ford. Against this background, 
the Ford 1934 models were unveiled to the 
public simultaneously with countrywide 
unveilings in every Ford dealer's show- 
rooms. 

The 1934 Fords were not wholly new 
models, but the 1933 model with improve- 
ments. Chief changes: 1) a new dual 
intake manifold to the carburetor to in- 
crease mileage 24 mi. to the gallon, in- 
crease speed from 82 to 87 m.p.h., increase 
power 12%, improve pickup; 2) automatic 
thermostat that prevents warm water 
from the motor circulating through the 
radiator until the engine has warmed up, 
thereby improving cold weather starting; 
3) windows that move not only up and 
down, but also slightly sideways to provide 
a slit for draftless ventilation; 4) a more 
stylish radiator grill; 5) increases of $5 
to $35 in the prices of passenger models, 
decreases of $20 to $30 in the prices of 
commercial models. 


Complete Confidence 


One shocked stockholder of a Manhat- 
tan bank, after listening to the report 
made to him by the chairman of his 
board, got to his feet in annual meeting 
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Underwood & Underwood 





JOHN STEWART BAKER 


He made a modernistic bank report. 


last week and demanded to know what 
could have impelled a bank to take its 
stockholders so completely into its con- 
fidence. The bank was the 134-year-old 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. The chairman 





WHERE ALLEGHENY 


Champion Yachtsmen have been 
equipping their graceful craft with 
Korodless Yacht Rigging for the past 
five years. Immune to rust or corro- 
sion, Korodless Wire Rope far exceeds 
the severe government salt spray tests. 
In fact, installations made of ALLE- 
GHENY Alloy on yachts in tropical 
waters several years ago are as bright 
and serviceable as the first day they 
were rigged—a tribute to the corrosion- 1. 
resisting qualities of ALLEGHENY , 
Metal. KORODLESS is manufactured 
by the Hazard Wire Rope Company 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY j 


STEEL COMPANY 
BRACKENRIDGE, PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in 
the Principal Cities . . . Stocks carried by 
JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WARE- 
HOUSES .. . Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey 
City .. . Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co. 
San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal 
o., Los Angeles 
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ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 





STEELS ARE USED 


“TIME-TESTED” 
STAINLESS 
ALLOY 





of its board, John Stewart Baker, great 
grandson of one of the bank’s founders. 
suavely answered: “The spirit of the 
times.” 

J. Stewart Baker, who like his father 
Stephen became president of the bank at 
the early age of 34, has kept his venerable 
institution abreast of the times. In the 
boom days of 1929 the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co. surrounded itself with affilj- 
ates (International Acceptance Bank, 
New York Title & Mortgage Co., Inter- 
national Manhattan Co. etc.) and started 
acquisition of a group of banks (County 
Trust Co. of White Plains, the Corning 
Trust). Two years ago it turned with the 
tide, made International Manhattan Co. 
give up dealing in securities. A year ago it 
divorced New York Title & Mortgage. 

The modernistic bank report with which 
J. Stewart Baker last week startled his 
stockholders gave the following informa- 
tion: 

1) The bank’s directors had met weekly 
Three of them had made a special audit 
of the bank’s affairs and their report was 
on the table for any stockholder to look 
at. 

2) Items which made up “other securi- 
ties,’ “loans and discounts” and “real 
estate” in the bank’s last statement were 
explained in detail. 

3) A full account was given of how the 
bank’s German credits of $70,000,000 
had been reduced to $19,500,000 in three 
years at a loss of $4,500,000. 

4) The bank had profits of $5,102,000 
last year, of $4,950,000 this year. 

5) A total of $4,860,000 in salaries was 
accounted for. The two highest-paid of- 
ficers got between $50,000 and $60,000 
each. No regular bonuses have been dis- 
tributed since 1929. Last year bonuses 
totaled $10,000. To 36 retired employes 
went $94,000 in pensions. 

6) In force for the last two years have 
been rules that officers may not borrow 
from brokers, may not indorse other 
loans, must report all loans not adequately 
collateralized, must report all loans in 
excess of half a year’s salary. 

7) Since 1931 the bank has not engaged 
directly or indirectly in the distribution 
of any securities. 

8) The bank officers view with alarm 
deposit guarantee and inflation. 
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Without Disgrace 

The best banking walls of Wall Street 
did not fall down last week before the long 
trumpet-blasts of Jesse Jones. But most 
of them opened their postern gates and 
let Mr. Jones come in with the money he 
was determined to inject into them. 

The National City was the only big bank 
last week to surrender completely. If the 
stockholders approve it will let the RFC 
buy $50,000,000 of its preferred stock 
Mr. Jones radiated assurance that the 
government would not make itself a 
nuisance at stockholders’ meetings. But 
the fact remained that the U. S. will be- 
come National City’s biggest stockholder 
—and if ever two preferred stock divi- 
dends should be omitted, the Government 
will have complete control. 

Eight other New York banks were able 
to resist the RFC’s passion to become 4 
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Now the Pennsylvania Railroad 


calls at your door 
































SHIPPERS USED TO HAVE TO COME TO THE RAILROAD 


—and for many less-than-carload 
shippers, this was troublesome and 
expensive. They preferred to let 
trucks do the whole job. That’s why 
the public highways have been so 
overcrowded. 


ALL YOU DO 


But now the Pennsylvania Railroad 
comes to the shipper — combines 
for him the flexibility of the truck 
with the economy and safety of the 
train. Shippers are better served— 
and highway congestion cut down, 


t where you say 


hippers and receivers no 
longer need come to the Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad goes 
to them! 

Its less-than-carload service 
reaches from your door to anyone’ s 
door—in 2,000 other and 
towns all over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 


cities 


All you do is telephone your 
Pennsylvania freight agent. A 
truck calls at your door—and takes 
your shipment to the train. At the 
end of the rail haul, another truck 
delivers your shipment right to 
your consignee’s door—right where 
you want it to go. 


You don’t have to worry about 
collections and deliveries. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad takes full 
charge of the whole door-to-door 
transportation job. And full re- 
sponsibility, too. 

Call your Pennsylvania freight 
agent and get the details of this 
radically new less-than-carload 
service today. 





IS TELEPHONE— 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DOES THE REST 





TIME 
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“Seventy-three” — 
the year the “Greenback” 
inflation went “Pouff” 





— E depression of ’73 was one of 
the severest in American busi- 
ness history. The great contributing 
factor was the unsound financing of 
the Civil War. 

This now recognized error, of 1862, 
was an experiment in paper money 
in the form of promissory notes—in 
effect, forced loans without interest. 
As a result, banks were obliged to 
suspend specie payments. Gold 
and silver were driven out of cir- 
culation. 

This “‘greenback”’ inflation of the 
currency forced prices up. Business 
expanded rapidly. Speculation ran 
riot. The summer of ’73 found sev- 
enty-two railroads unable to meet 
the interest on their bonds. Credit 
trembled in the balance. 

On Saturday, September 18th, the 
banking house of Jay Cooke & Co., 
in New York, failed. This precip- 
itated a general crash. Banks uni- 
versally suspended payment for 40 
days. The New York Stock Ex- 
change closed for a week. Over 
5000 commercial failures were 
reported in one week. 


On Monday, September 20th, & 


Write for our booklet, “Seven 


LR 





Depre SSiONS - Seven 


the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger said 
—‘There was reason for the failure 
of some railroads, some bankers and 
many stock speculators, and they 
unfortunately have gone down. They 
were all engaged, or in some way 
deeply involved, in unsound 
operations—” 

The New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company—organized for 
protection, not for profit—the re- 
sources of its policyholders invested 
with ultra-conservatism, came 
through this deflation 
Its assets of $3,000,000 at the end 
of the panic of 1857 had grown to 
(today 
proaching $300,000,000)—supreme 
proof of the threefold test or life 
insurance management—careful se- 


unscathed. 


$16,000,000 they are ap- 


lection of risks, conservative choice 
of investments, economy in admin- 
istration. Why not join this great 
mutual group for safe and sound in- 
surance investment and protection? 

There is a New England Mutual 
representative near you. You will 
find him fully equipped to give 
you expert insurance assistance 
and advice. 


Steps l 'pward” 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


OF 
BOSTON 


CHARTERED IN 1835 


Georce Wittarp Situ, President 











stockholder because they were state insti- 
tutions. They compromised by selling the 
RFC “capital notes.” Thus supersolvent 
Guaranty Trust, already vexed by having 
more money than it can profitably use, 
planned to let the Government lend it 
$20,000,000. 

Having removed the curse of taking 
government aid, Mr. Jones could now pro- 
ceed to make the Government a large. if 
not the largest stockholder, with full vot- 
ing rights, in perhaps one-quarter of all the 
country’s banks without disgracing them. 
He announced completed arrangements to 
go into 1,293 banks with $425.000.000, 

National City planned to use its huge 
piece of government money to write down 
its common stock from $124.000.000 to 
$77,500,000 and to write down surplus 
from $40,000,000 to $30,000,000. “With 
the adoption of the plan,” Chairman Per- 
kins informed his stockholders, “the assets 
of the bank will be carried at conservative 


values. . . .”. Wall Street agreed. When 
this operation is completed, National 
City’s Depression write-offs will total 


$146,000,000. 


om = 





Insurance Assembled 

Last week U. S. Insurance was assem- 
bled in Manhattan. The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, representing 
55,000,000 policyholders, $18,000.000.009 
of assets and 87% of all insurance in force, 
was holding its annual convention. ‘The 
presidents learned that the total of U. 5. 
insurance in force had dropped 5% below 
the $100,000,000,000 mark which it set 
three years ago but that total distributions 
(exclusive of policy loans) would set a 
record in 1933—$3,100,000,000. New 
business was increasing, the demand for 
policy loans was subsiding, restrictions im- 
posed after the March banking morato- 
rium had been lifted in the chief insurance 
states. 

But insurance men last week were wor- 
ried by something which threatened the 
very institution of life insurance—Infla- 
tion. The companies themselves would 
neither benefit nor lose because their as- 
sets and their liabilities were both fixed 
in dollars. But the savings of policy- 
holders would dwindle rapidly if the dollar 
really took wing. Claiming that they rep- 
resented all U. S. policyholders, the con- 
vention plumped for: 1) the gold stand- 
ard; 2) prompt stabilization of the dollar 
and 3) assurance “that there will be no 
experiments with new monetary systems.” 

The assembled presidents kept an eve 
skinned on another insurance convention 
in Manhattan last week. The presidents 
might plump and deplore, but the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
makes the rules of their game. Chief ques- 
tion up before the State commissioners was 
valuation of securities for annual state- 
ments on Dec. 31. Last year the commis- 
| sioners allowed their companies to price 





their security holdings at “convention 
| values” instead of rock-bottom market 
prices. A pleasant fiction, the convention 


value was either the average price for the 
five previous quarters or the price on 
| June 30, 1931. Last week the commis- 
sioners voted to continue this practice but 
using (with various technical variations) 
an average of last year’s convention value 
| and the price on Nov. r. 
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PRINCIPLES 
WHICH ENDURE 


Policies must change to meet changing conditions, but sound 


principles endure. 


For more than a century certain fundamentals have governed 


Central Hanover. 


IN BANKING — cooperation with customers in good 


times and bad; a primary regard for the safety of deposits. 
IN TRUSTS—tull appreciation of conservation as the 
first responsibility of a trustee; independence in the 
selection of investments for trust funds; thoughttul 


attention to beneficiaries as well as to property. 


IN ALL RELATIONS—emphasis on quality of service 
designed to make this bank a constructive influence in 


the affairs of its customers and the business of the nation. 
These principles endure. 


They will control our course in the future as they have in 


the past. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


un 


un 








NEW LOW 
PRICES! 


1:-2: TON 


REO 


SPEEDWAGON 


FAMOUS 6 CYLINDER 
GOLD CROWN ENGINE 


FULL-FLOATING AXLE 
BIG FRAME 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
HEAVY DUTY TIRES 


YOU CAN’T MAKE A BETTER 
INVESTMENT IN TRUCKS! 


R 
af WRITE FOR FULDER 
~~ AND SPECIFICATIONS 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


RED TRULKS 


Air Express 


Saves Time 


Cuts Shipping Costs As Well | 


| money. 


This is no time to risk lost business because 
of delays in transit. Air Express makes 


possible over-night delivery between most 


of the 85 principal cities on the country’s | 


leading air lines, and cuts the coast-to- 
coast shipping time to 20 hours. Fast rail 
schedules supplement this service to 23,000 
other Railway Express Agency points. The 
low rates include pick-up and delivery in 
leading towns as well as liability up to 
$50.00 on shipments of 100 pounds or less. 
Duplicate receipts supply a clear-cut, black- 
and-white record of both shipment and 
delivery. Your Railway Express Agent is a 
specialist in solving shipping problems. A 
phone call puts his service at your disposal. 


Call him today for rates and time schedules. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


| RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 





IVA 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY 








TIME 
_EDUCATION | 


Carnegie Manna 
@ To the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Piss <p 257006 
@ To New York City’s jobless 250,000 
@ To community chests. 20,000 
Such were some of the $992,750 emer- 
gency grants cited last week in the annual 
report of Dr. Frederick Paul Keppel, pres- 


| ident of Carnegie Corp., to show how De- 


pression has forced Andrew Carnegie’s 


| $135,000,000 philanthropy out of its true 


channel of education. Hard times have 
not only cut the corporation’s funds but 





International 
CARNEGIE’S KEPPEL 


His ideamen grew stale. 


have also materially reduced the inflow 
of new ideas on how and where to spend 
Explained President Keppel: 
“Those from whom ideas in ordinary times 
might be expected have been overworked 
and strained and have had neither the time 
nor the freshness of mind to develop them. 
. . . All in all the corporation will wel- 
come an opportunity to return to its nor- 


| mal spheres of action and devote to them 


its entire energies and resources.” 

But even with a dearth of ideas Presi- 
dent Keppel and his Carnegie trustees 
managed in one year to rain $4,855,747 in 
philanthropic manna down upon all the 
English-speaking world. As usual library 
interests got most of the Carnegie bounty 
—$1,186,300. They needed it, for, while 
the total income of 21 ranking public li- 
braries in the U. S. was dropping from 
$11,600,000 to $8,800,000 in two years, 
book circulation was jumping from 33,- 
400,000 tO 42,900,000. 

To adult education went 227,500 Car- 
negie dollars, of which it spent $750 on 
Southern Mountain whites and $5,000 on 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The Corporation backed researches on 


mayflies, vitamins, cosmic rays, American | 


Indian languages, factors in the failure and 
success of college teachers. It published 
a translation of Algazel’s Metaphysics, a 


| treatise on Federal Education in Alaska. 
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because theyre 


medicinal 


Menthol Cough 
S¢ 


Drops 
BESZ,< EST 


[PAPER CEMENT 


For your scrap book, photo 
album, record or recipe book. 
Mends fabrics. Attaches labels 


to glass, metal and wood. 


Doesn’t wrinkle or curl. Stain- 
less—Clean. Sizes—tube to gal- 
lon can. 


Atyour dealer orsend 15c 
for full size tube and bulletin 
“tT”. Offer good in U. S. only. 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Holders of 


Foreign Bonds 
@ 


We suggest that holders of foreign 
bonds communicate with us regard - 
ing a new method of solving the 
foreign bond problem. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 


INCORPORATED 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
‘SO CSR PRASAD ee ROE 


BOUND COPIES ei Rtnuy 


— Volume XXII Part One (July 3-Sept. 25) 


$2.50 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





FINANCIAL MAN 


Man, thirty-six, wants position with indus- 
trial concern as treasurer, comptroller or 
assistant to the president. Wide experience 
in organization and management. 
TIME MAGAZINE, Box 76 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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December 


MILESTONES 


Bern. To John Randolph Hearst, 24, 
third and ablest son of William Randolph 
Hearst, and Gretchen Wilson Hearst; a 
son, their first child; in Manhattan. 
Weight: 7 lb. 8 oz. 














Married. Anna Hope Dale Biddle, 31, 
footloose Philadelphia socialite; and Wil- 
liam Starling Burgess, 54, yacht & air- 
plane designer, builder of Harold Stirling 
Vanderbilt’s America’s Cup defender En- 
terprise, co-designer of the Dymaxion car; 
in Reno, immediately after she divorced 
Edward M. Biddle, Philadelphia lawyer. 
on grounds of cruelty. Returning from a 
spectacular Alaskan jaunt some two years 
ago, Mrs. Biddle complained that her 
friends snubbed her, called her a ‘“helleat” 
for leaving her husband and three small 
children. It was Mr. Burgess’ fourth mar- 
nage. 






















. 





Married. Dorothy Patterson Judah, 
40, daughter of the late John Patterson, 
founder of National Cash Register Co., | 
divorced wife of onetime U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba Noble Brandon Judah; and 
Socialite Randolph Santini of Manhattan; 
in Manhattan. 


















Among those institutions of the West which are 











as important in western development today as 






they were in covered wagon days are the Crock- 





Married. Dr. Hubert Work. 73, one- 
time U. S. Postmaster-General (1922-23), 
Secretary of the Interior (1923-28), chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee (1928-29); and Ethel Reed Gano. 
Denver widow: in Denver. 





er First institutions at the Port of San Francisco. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO 









































Sued for Divorce. Douglas Fair 
(Nicholas, Ullman): by Mary Pickford 


(Gladys Mary Smith): in Los Angeles. Spirit of be 4 3 


One of a series, ““This Is the Associated System.” 







Grounds: ‘Grievous mental suffering. 





ee ie ne ee | Among Associated Employees 


yer, politician, son of Publisher Condé 
Nast (Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Gar- The 15,000 Associated employees in- 









den); by Charlotte Brown Nast, Manhat- | clude linemen, meter readers, stenog- 
tan socialite; in Reno. Grounds: extreme raphers, service men, accountants. Dur- 
cruelty. ing the depression they have taken pay 






othr $a cuts. In these respects they are not much 
Died. Theodore Wexler, 19. University | different from other utilities employees. 
ot North Carolina premedical student. Bys in responsiveness and willingness to 


elder son of Irving (‘‘Waxey Gordon’) - . 

Wexler, New York beerlegger Saaiciod er they are unusual. 

last fortnight of income tax evasion New Business Secured. Volunta- 

agg Rage Pig Mag av! gern rily, alt emgsayers worked cogemes = 

speeding north to help plead for reduction fed sow electtic and ges business. Dur- 

of his father’s sentence, crashed into a Aline the past 12 months these efforts have 

fireplug: near Chester, Pa. resulted in the sale of $2,808,000 of 
appliances, which will use $813,000 of 

gas and electricity annually. 





















Died. Eleanor Steele Scott, 29, wife 













of Technocracy’s Howard Scott; in Perth Securities Distributed. During the 
Amboy, N. J. | spring of 1932, at a time when financial 
; | markets of the country were crippled, the 
Died. Stella Benson Anderson, 41, | ASSociated System was confronted with ments of the quarter million As- 
British novelist and voyageuse; of pneu- heavy refinancing. Associated employees sociated security holders. 
monia; in Hongay, Tonking, French Indo- | went out and sold $6,200,000 of de- It is this spirit among workers 







China. A suffraget before the War, she | benture bonds. This achievement was of which will help the nation win 
aspired to “wit, learning, strangeness, | vital importance in protecting the invest- its war against depression. 
loneliness,” went around the world six ; 

times in tramp steamers, worked on -a . ‘ay 
Colorado rope aa ranch, did airplane Associated Gas & Electric System ee 
stunting in California, was maid to an ee 

Opera singer, nearly starved in Japan, shot 
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FOR 


Christmas 


Give IIME... 


Western Union 1s Ready 


for Your Call 


No matter where you live or where your 


friends live it is not too late to give them 
Time for Christmas. 


All you need to do is to pick up your 
telephone... ask for Western Union... 
give them your Time Christmas gift 
order. Every Western Union office is 
ready to give this gift service to TIME 
subscribers. 

On Christmas morning your friends will 
receive their first copy of Time and a 
special telegram announcing your gift. 


This Western Union Service Costs You Nothing 


Special 
“There is no Christmas Gift 
time likethe | Subscription 


present — Rates 
‘There is no One Subscription 

. Two Subscriptions 
present like Three Subscriptions... .$ 


99 ‘ . Bef 
| M E | Four Subscriptions 
“ 


Additional Subscriptions 


Each 














tigers in India and taught school in China. 
finished a novel (The Faraway Bride) in 
Nanking during a Cantonese bombard- 
ment. After her marriage twelve years 
ago to an Irishman in the Chinese cus- 
toms service she lived mostly in China, 
where she turned up an astounding old 
Russian panhandler about whom she wrote 
her last book, Pull Devil, Pull Baker 
(TIME, July 3). 


° 


Died. William Winston (“Bill”) Roper, 
53, Princeton’s famed retired football 
coach, Philadelphia city councilman since 
1920, branch manager of Prudential In- 
surance Co.; of a blood infection; in Phila- 
delphia. Dynamic and eloquent, he ad- 
hered to no school or style of play, 
preached spirit and opportunism, taught 
his men not to fall on fumbled balls but 
to pick them up and run, decried football 
publicity when his teams had bad years, 
wrote football articles galore in good 
years. 





Died. Dr. Alfred Fabian Hess, 58, 
Manhattan pediatrician, famed rickets re- 
searcher and authority, brother-in-law of 
U. S. Ambassador to France Jesse Isidor 
Straus; of a heart attack; in New York 
City. He discovered a method of pro- 
ducing vitamin D in foods by exposing 
them to ultra-violet rays. 








ome — 


Died. George Lytton, 59, president of 
Chicago’s Hub (department) store, one- 
time amateur heavyweight boxer, bull- 
fiddle-playing founder of Chicago’s Busi- 
nessmen’s Orchestra (TrmE, May 22) and 
of Chicago’s Better Business Bureau; of 
angina pectoris, suddenly, in Chicago. 


Died. Karl Jatho, 60, oldtime German 
flyer and airplane builder; in Hanover, 
Germany. In 1gor he had:a hangar and 
flying field, had built gliders and a benzine- 
powered biplane. He claimed that he 
made one of his machines fly four months 
before the Wright Brothers flew at Kitty 
Hawk (1903). This year the Nazis sud- 
denly decided he was right, erected a 
monument to him. 





Died. Felix Zamenhof, 65, Esperanto 
poet, brother of Lazarus Ludwig Zamen- 
hof, inventor of Esperanto; in Warsaw. 








ina on 


Died. Henry Smith Osler, 70, Canadian 
lawyer and big game hunter, nephew of 
the late great Sir William Osler; in Mon- 
treal. He was president of the defunct 
Continental Trading Co. Ltd. which a 
U. S. Senate investigation showed had 
handled “slush funds” in the naval oil 
lease scandals. 








“> 
YY 


Died. Dr. William Oxley Thompson, 
78, longtime (1899-1925) president of 
Ohio State University, onetime (1926- 
27) moderator of the U. S. Presbyterian 
Church; after a month’s illness following 
a heart attack; in Columbus, Ohio. 











—« 


Died. William Armistead Wall, 87, 
Civil War veteran; in St. Louis. A lieu- 
tenant on General Lee’s staff, he carried 
the message from Lee to Pickett that 
launched Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. 
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One More War 

War Memotrs oF DaAvip LLoyp GEORGE 
(Vol. I & II, 1914-16)—Little, Brown 
($4 each). 

Nearly everyone who won the War has 
now been heard from. The mysterious and 
jmportunate friend who always urges 
statesmen to write their memoirs has 
finally prevailed on David Lloyd George. 
His first two fat volumes (g18 pp.), tell- 
ing his side of the story through 1916, are 
written with that shrewd candor and po- 
litical zest that are as much his hall-mark 
as his bright eyes, flowing mane and bour- 
geois mustache. Historians should find 
these volumes of a challenging usefulness; 
literary critics will rate them as above the 
average for a non-professional writer; 
plain readers, who will find them generally 
entertaining, may draw from them the 
conclusion that war is not hell for poli- 
ticians. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
outbreak of the War, Lloyd George was 
not at first directly concerned with mili- 
tary policy. But he soon made it his busi- 
ness, and from the time he became Minis- 
ter of Munitions until in 1916 he forced 
out the Coalition Government and got the 
Premiership himself, he fought a spirited 
battle with the War Office. He proves by 
the record that he was against the disas- 
trous Dardanelles campaign and the mis- 
managed affair in Mesopotamia; that as 
early as January 1, 1915 he saw the hope- 
lessness of the stalemate on the Western 
Front, and urged an attack elsewhere. 

In his long wrestles with the professional 
soldier, as represented by Lord Kitchener 
and Sir Douglas Haig, he generally en- 
lists the reader’s sympathy. Apparently 
Kitchener for a long time could not be 
made to see the necessity of increasing 
supplies of heavy guns and high explosives, 
objecting to them obstinately on the 
grounds of unnecessary expense. An al- 
most speaking photograph shows “Papa” 
Joffre and Haig behind the lines at the 
Battle of the Somme, excitedly pointing 
out to Lloyd George, who stares at them 
skeptically, that as soon as the imminent 
break-through is made, their massed 
cavalry will charge and demolish the Ger- 
mans. One of the many muddies Lloyd 
George reveals is that as late as 1915 the 
Allies were bidding up the price of T.N.T. 
in the U. S. market by competitive pur- 
chases. He throws fresh light on British 
foreign policy when he explains that the 
Balfour Declaration (for a Jewish home- 
land) was a reward conferred on Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann for discovering a new 
process for speeding up the production 
of wood alcohol, vitally needed by the 
British Ministry of Munitions. 

Though he usually keeps his temper 
when paying his respects, Lloyd George 
never conceals his real opinion of his col- 
leagues. Kitchener he kindly calls ‘one 
of the unsolved mysteries of the war.” 
After Neuve Chapelle, he says, Kitchener 
groaned not over the casualties but the 
wasted shells. Of Balfour he says: “[The 
Admiralty] was an office that called for 
unceasing attention to detail. It meant 
long hours, early and late. Mr. Balfour 
Was obviously unsuitable for such a post.” 
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The generals still counted on cavalry. 


He spits at his enemy | Maynard 
Keynes as “an entertaining economist 
whose bright but shallow dissertations on 
finance and political economy, when not 
taken seriously, always provide a source 
of innocent merriment to his readers.” 
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Fairies 

GENTLEMEN, I Appress You PRIVATELY 
—Kay Boyle—Smith & Haas ($2.50). 

Fairies, in the best and worst sense of 
the term, are the theme of Authoress Kay 
Boyle’s far-from-unadorned tale. She 
handles her emotional subject with a cold 
greenish brilliance that is perhaps its own 
justification but that will make her book 
antipathetic to readers who like to warm 
their hands over something more human. 
In Gentlemen, I Address You Privately 
she writes, with what seems an almost 
deliberate avoidance of charm, about 
people who cannot be said to exist. who 
would hardly matter if they did. Authoress 
Boyle, nearly as far astray from normality 
as Faulkner, has clothed her fairies in 
human guise, but they remain fairies. 

Munday, an unfrocked priest living 
peacefully with his piano in Le Havre, 
France, meets a young cockney sailor, 
Ayton, an attractive weakling who has de- 
serted ship. It soon turns out that Ayton 
is completely vatrustworthy and has done 
worse things ja life than deserting. ,But by 
that time Munday, though not blind to his 
faults, is hopelessly involved with him. 
When there is danger of Ayton’s arrest the 
pair take refuge with a poverty-stricken 
farmer and his wife. There, visited occa- 
sionally by three friendly Lesbians. they 
lead a simple life. and Munday has hopes 
of Ayton’s settling down. But when he 
discovers that Ayton has seduced the farm- 
er’s wife, sold Munday’s piano and gone 
off to Italy on the proceeds with the three 
Lesbians, Munday realizes that his hopes 
were in vain. 


Literary Life 

YESTERDAY'S BurpENS—Robert M. 
Coates—Macaulay ($2). 

Last week, as in all weeks round Christ- 
mas time (see p. 60), few U. S. books 
were published. Far & away the best of 
those that were is Author Robert Melvin 
Coates’ Yesterday’s Burdens. Too far to 
the left for many a middle-of-the-roader, 
this novel is squarely in the centre of the 
modern experimental path—a path broad 
enough to accommodate Ulysses and the 
books of John Dos Passos, but on which 
such back-tracking behemoths as Anthony 


Adverse never set hoof. Fated to be over- 
looked or judged “queer” by the general 
reader, Vesterday’s Burdens will excite the 


attention of those who are more interested 
in whither the novel is going than in 
whence it has come. 

For the benefit of those who might ob- 
ject that his book is not a novel at all, 
Author Coates defines his aim: ‘ Per- 
haps one might better describe it as a Jong 
essay discussing a novel that I might pos- 
sibly write, with fragments of the narra- 
tive inserted here & there, by way of illus- 
tration or example.” His “hero,” one 
Henderson, is a wraith-like Manhattan 
Everyman who appears only by snatches 
and never long enough to establish his 
identity. He is shown seeing his wife 
off to Europe, bringing another man’s wife 
to the narrator’s house in the country, 
making a drunken speech at a Manhattan 
party. His story has three endings. The 
reader is left with the impression that ary 
or all of them may be irue, and that it 
hardly matters. What does matter is the 
way Author Coates handles his kaleido- 
scopic but cunningly patterned “narra- 
tive.” Each of the book’s four sections 
introduces a theme sentence and develops 
this simple melody into complex harmo- 
nies and discords. 

Unlike those modern writers who at- 
tempt to present a picture of reality un- 
distorted by the lens of a personal style, 
Author Coates gives the picture in his 
own style. His reality is consequently very 
personal and to that extent limited. It 
is a respectably authentic picture of life 
he shows, but a very literary life. Ves- 
‘ Burdens is a tour de force, a 
literarization of the dust and heat of our 
day. 

The Author has already made a small 
but solid place for himself among U. S. 
writers. Yaleman (1919) who escaped 
the “Yale literary renaissance” but not 
the War, he joined the U. S. literary colony 
in Paris after the Armistice, stuck it out 
for five years. In Paris he knew “every- 
body,” contributed to such magazines as 
Broom, transition, Gargoyle, wrote a Dada 
novel, Tie Eater of Darkness. Friend of 
Gertrude Stein’s (who described him as 
“the one young man who has an individual 
rhythm, his words made a sound to the 
eyes, most people’s do not”) he introduced 
Ernest Hemingway to her. Back in tl 
U. S., he wrote for the New Yorker, until 
last year was its book reviewer. Meantime 
he had married Sculptress Elsa Kirpal, 
written a best-seller (The Outlaw Years), 
and begun to build with his own hands his 
own house near Brewster, N. Y. Tall, red- 
haired, slow moving, he likes to read dic- 
tionaries and trade journals, spends whole 
afternoons throwing an ice-pick at a target 
on a barn door. 
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Contact! 


In the trackless wastes of 

the Antarctic, with intrepid 

Admiral Byrd, this command 
will soon ring out. Contact! Ay 
THe 





And, then, aloft. Into frigid ® SO 
temperatures . fighting UTy 
blizzard and gale . . . meeting 


the unknown. 

So little can be 
success and failure a 
broken oil line... a sticking valve . 
tains of ice for a landing fie id below. 

Against such an emergency as this, and many others, 
Pyroil stands guard. For, Pyroil builds lubrication 
into the metal ... makes motors self-lubricating | 
in the emergency of failure of the oii supply.* 

Pyroil is among the precious supplies on the way to the 
South Pole with Byrd .. . for emergency if need be, but 
for super motor performance, always. 


PROTECT YOUR CAR 
AGAINST WINTER DAMAGE 

When you start your motor in cold weather, sluggish 
oil and grease do not immediately circulate. This means 
metal-to-metal wear-—-often more damage during the 
“warming-up” period than in miles of hard driving. 

Pyroil protects in this emergency—provides safe, | 
self-lubrication to all frictional metal until the oil gets 
there. Effects easier starting. Saves battery drain. 

Pyroil also lubricates and protects in the motor head 
where chief motor troubles start-—regardless of motor 
heat Frees valves, aids ring seal, frees hard carbon 
Increases power. Saves far more than its cost in reduced 
operation and maintenance expense. 
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.. and only moun- 


Enjoy a new thrill in driving. Use Pyroil. At Service 
Stations and Garages. Or, mail coupon for Trial Test 
Offer Manufactured and Guaranteed by Pyroil 


President, 287 LaFollette 


Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Company, W. V. Kidder, 
Ave., La Crosse, 


Say engineers of Curtiss-Wright Flying Service: 

- when an engine is processed with Pyroil, 
the perk lubrication obtained is sufficient to 
prevent scoring or seizing should anything 
happen to the oil system or oil supply in flight. 
.This safety factor would enable the pilot to 





manipulate his ship into a safe landing without 
danger 
motor.” 


to his passengers or damage to his 














Genuine Pyroil is Pat- 
ented in U.S. and Canada, 
Identified by copyrighted, 
lithographed cans  (fac- 
tory sealed), the winged 
Pyroitl trade-name (Reg. | 
U.S. and Canada) and 
signature of W. V. Kidder 
on every label. Not sold 
under any other name 








Pyroil Company 
287 LaFollette Ave. 
LaCrosse, Wisc , U. S. A. 


te ase send important facts and proof yy 
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ding Pyroil’s super-efficiency. Also 
TY ial Test Offer. No obligation 
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LUBRICATION PROCESS 


TIME 


Best Books 

Christmas is house-cleaning time for 
booksellers. The publishers remit their 
flood of new titles while shelves are 
cleared, ledgers audited for the new ye ar. 
Readers can nov w reconsider the past year 7 


output, check what they have read, what 
they have missed, what they might give as 
presents. Following is a list designed to 


be helpful: 
FICTION 

Att Men Are BrotHers—Translated 
from the Chinese by Pearl S$. Buck—Day 
(2 vol.; $6.50). 

ANN Vickers—Sinclair Lewis—Dvuuble- 
day, Doran ($2.50). 

ANTHONY ApversE—Hervey 
Farrar & Rinehart ($3). 

Tue Brirp oF Dawninc—John Mase- 
field—Macmilian ($2.50). 

Tue BripcE oF Dreams-—Lady Mura- 
saki—H oughton Mifflin ($3.50). 

Carr — Phyllis Bentley — Macmillan 


Allen— 


CoLtoureD Dome—Francis Stuart 
—Macmillan ($2). 

Dark Hazarp-—W. R. Burnett—Har per 
($2.50). 

DraTH IN THE 
Storres—Sherwood 
($2). 

FLusH — Virginia 
Brace ($2). 

FuLL CrrcLe—John Collier—Appleton 
($2). 

Gop’s Littte Acre—Erskine Caldwell 
—Viking ($2.50). 

Great Crrcte—Conrad Aiken—Scrib- 
ner ($2). 

In Tractc Lire—Vardis 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 


Woops AND OTHER 
Anderson—Liveright 


Woolf — Harcourt, 


Fisher— 


KETTLE — Gustav Eckstein — Harper 
($2.50). 
Kincpom Cominc—-Roark Bradford— 


Harper ($2.50). 

Lams IN Hts Bosom—Caroline Miller 
—Harper ($2). 

Tue Last ADAM—James 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

MEN oF Goop WILL: — 
Jules Romains—Knopf ($2.5 

No More TRUMPE lla st Milburn 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

One More Sprinc—Robert 
Knopf ($2) 

PETER ABELARD—Helen Waddell—Holt 
($2.50). 

Pity Is Not ENovucu—Josephine 
Herbst—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

SoLtat—Albert Cohen—Dutton ($2.40). 

SoutH Moon Unper—Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings—Scribner ($2). 


Gould Cozzens 


ONE— 


Nathan— 


Time, ForwAarp!—Valentine Kataev— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

To tHE NortH—Elizabeth Bowen— 
Knopf ($2.50). 

TropicAL WINTER— Joseph Herge- 


sheimer—Knopf ($2.50). 

WINNER TAKE NoTHING—Ernest Hem- 
ingway—Scribner ($2) 

Tue Woops Cott—Thames Williamson 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2). 

YESTERDAY'S 3URDENS—Robert M. 
Coates—Macaulay ($2). 


NON-FICTION 

Tue ADVENTURES OF THE 

IN Her SeEarcH FOR Gop—Bernard Shaw 
—Dodd, Mead ($1.50). 


ANDREW JACKSON, THE BorbeER 


BLAcK GIRL 


Cap- 
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TAIN — Marquis James — Bobbs-Merrill 


($3.75). 
THE ARCHES OF THE YEARS—Halliday 


Sutherland—Morrow ($2.75). 
ARCTIC shaped St} Marshall— 
Smith & Haas ($3). 


Tue AMERICAN PROCESSION—Agnes 
Rogers & Frederick Lewis Allen—Harper 
($2.75). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALICE B, 


ToxLas — Gertrude Stein — Harcowrt, 
Brace ($3.50). 

Tue Book or Tatsot—Violet Clifton 
—Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 

CECIL RHopEs—Sarah Gertrude Millin 
—Harper ($3.75). 

CHARACTERS & COMMENTARIES—Lyt- 
ton Strachey—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 

THE First Wortp War—Edited by 
Laurence Stallings—Simon & Schuster 
($3.50). 

Tue GREAT OFFENSIVE—Maurice Hin- 
dus—Smith & Haas ($3). 

THE JOURNAL OF ARNOLD BENNETT— 
Viking ($5). 

THE JOURNEY OF THE FLAME—Antonio 
de Fierro Blanco—Houghton Mifflin ($: 

THe LimItaTIONS OF SCIENCE—J. W. 
N. Sullivan—Viking ($2.75). 

THe MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE—Ralph 
Roeder—Viking ($3.50). 

Marit ANTOINETTE—Stefan Zweig— 
Viking ($3.50). 

MELLoN’s MiILLt1ons—Harvey O’Connor 
—Day ($3). 

No Trme LIKE THE PRESENT—Storm 
Jameson—Knopf ($2.50). 

Over Here, VoL. v or Our TimMEs— 
Mark A scone sr ($3.75). 

Poor SPLENDID Wincs—Frances Win- 
war—Little, Brown ($3.50). 

THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO ComE—H. G. 
Welis—Macmillan ($2.50). 

THE SHORTER OXFORD a eae Dic- 
TIONARY—Ox/ford (2 vol.; $18). 

TESTAMENT OF You ce era Brittain 
—Macmillan ($2.50). 

Twenty Years A-Grow1nc—Maurice 
O’Sullivan—Viking ($2.50). 





THe Two FRANKtINS—Bernard Fay— 
Little, Brown ($3.50). 


VINCENT VAN GoGH—Julius Meier- 
Graefe—Harcourt, Brace ($3) 

War Memorrs oF Davip LLoyp GEORGE 
—Little, Brown (2 vol.; $4 each). 

Tue YEARS OF THE Locust (AMERICA, 
1929-1932) — Gilbert Seldes — Little, 
Brown ($3). 

VERSE 

A Drart or XXX _ Cantos—Ezra 
Pound—Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

GivE Your HEART TO THE HAwKs— 
Robinson Jeffers—-Random House ($2.50). 

SELECTED Poems oF ARCHIBALD MaAc- 
LetsH—Houghton Mifflin ($3). 

TALIFER—Edwin Arlington Robinson— 
Macmillan ($1.75). 

THE WINDING STAIR AND OTHER POEMS 
—William Butler Yeats—Macmillan 


($2.50). 
MURDER 
Tue AMERICAN GuN Mystery—Ellery 
Queen—Stokes ($2). 


THe CASE OF THE VELVET CLAWS— 
Erle Stanley Gardner—Morrow ($2). 


Tue Dracon Murper Case—S. S. Van 
Dine—Scribner ($2). 

Drury LANE’s LAST 
Ross—Viking ($2). 

Murper Must Apvertise—Dorothy L 
Savers—Harcourt, Brace ($2) 


CasrE—Barnaby 
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cruise the tropics 


leave winter far behind 


WATER-RAIL, CRUISE-TOUR e 'ROUND AMERICA e 


moonlight and memories 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN NATURAL COLOR ABOARD THE "SANTA ELENA" 


Only GRACE Line with its four-score years in southern waters offers 
such gay and carefree days and nights at sea, blended with adven- 
turesome and memorable trips ashore, into six exotic and fascinating 
countries. Fortnightly a new GRACE “Santa” sails from New York. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Victoria, Seattle, visiting en route 
Havana, Colombia, Panama Canal, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
where only GRACE Line stops. And only on a new GRACE “Santa” 
liner can tropical cruising with perfect appointments be accomplished 
so delightfully. Every luxury of trans-Atlantic travel, every room out- 
side with private bath, dining room on Promenade Deck with roll- 
back dome, so that you may dine under the stars, the largest outdoor 
tiled pool on any American ship. See your travel agent or write 
GRACE Line; Department TM-Twenty-seven, Ten Hanover Square, 
New York; or Two-Thirty North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; or 
Two Pine Street, San Francisco; or 525 West 6th Street, Los Angeles. 


HOMETOWN TO HOMETOWN @ LOW RATE 





Gar Wood in the workshop of his magnificent 
home at Gray Haven where experiments are 
continually being carried on. 


On the boat landing at the edge of the Detroit 
River, Gar Wood looks over some of the boats 
which have made him world-famous. 


An amphibian plane and four automebiles 
help him indulge his hobby for speed. Here is 
Gar Wood talking with his airplane pilot. 
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he spends years 


to save seconds ! 


YWAAQ Wiss America K 


HEN you think of Gar Wood, a 

\\) picture flashes before your mind of 
Miss America X roaring through flying 
spray to new world’s records. But do you 
know of the years of preparation, the 
years of experimentation and research 
that make these records possible? 

Behind every second clipped from a 
record are months spent by Gar Wood in 
his workshop. He is continually building, 
testing, tearing down again in the never- 
ending search for still greater efficiency, 
still greater speed. 

Knowing motors as few men do, Gar 
Wood realizes the vital necessity of using 
the finest in fuels and lubricants. We are 
therefore proud that with the products of 
the world’s refiners to choose from, Gar 
Wood relies upon Texaco Products ex- 
clusively in his racers, in his pleasure 


boats, in his plane and in his cars. 


a greater. 


On the Seven Seas, in every type of 
vessel from a speedboat to an ocean liner, 
you will find Texaco Products saving 
time, saving wear and saving money. 

Your car—your boat—your plane must 
have this same protection, this same as- 
surance of maximum power if you are to 
get all the pleasure and years of service 
that were built into them. 

Whenever you need gasoline or motor 
oil look for the Texaco Red Star with the 
Green T. It is your guarantee of the same 
high quality that has helped make records 


on land, in the air, and on the water. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY °¢ Texaco Petroleum Products 


Tune in on 
ED WYNN 
the Texaco Fire- 
Chief, Every Tues- 
day Evening Coast- 
to-Coast N.8.C. 


TEXACO f7R2-CHIEF 


THE PACEMAKER OF 


GASOLINES 


S6LeENVE S96-LHE-HVZ 
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